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AGRICULTURE _ 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
Cl. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

We want to thank Mr. Moye for 
his timely letter on tobacco. It will 
help many farmers who expect too 
much from this crop. We heard a 
practical farmer in the new tobacco 
section of South Carolina say that 








others will grow larger roots and 
give several times more work by 
just simply cutting the top off than 
to take a grub hoe and dig them 
out. 

When the land is dry enough, haul 
out manure, ditch banks, woods 


| mould, and spread it on the land. 


it costs him $40 per acre to raise | 


tobacco. 
900 pounds per acre. Now at 5 
cents a pound he would just pay ex- 
penses, including $5 for rent of land. 
If the crop can be sold at 15 eents 
a pound he would clear $90 per acre. 
His prices exceeded this a little, so 
that he made $100 per acre. Can 
a beginner hope to obtain such 
prices?) We would try it on a small 
scale. 
THE PROFIT OF TOBACCO RAISING 


Let us take an average farmer. 
We will suppose he is out of debt 
and has meat and corn sufficient 10 
run him through the year. He has 
little or no money to invest in fer- 
tilizers or material to build a to- 
bacco barn, so it is necessary to yo 
in debt. 


A barn will cost about $49 | 


He made an average of | 





or $50, according to circumstances, | 


some farmers having the material 
very convenient, while others will 
have to go to heavy expense in order 
to build. 
the average farmer will cost an,- 
where from %5 to $!0 per acre. We 
give these figures so you can make 
your own ealculation. If you can 
make a fine grade of tobacco you 
need not doubt the profits. 
INTENSIVE FARMING 


The farmer who makes the most | : : : 
| making materials and was evidently 


above cost is the one who is the most 
successful. The farmer who spends 
$80 on two acres of tobacco in order 


The festilizer required for | 


| been heavily manurcd. 


There is but little loss from spread- 

ing manure in the winter. All this 

work done, it makes the plowing and 

planting much easier done in the 

spring. HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co.. N. C. 





GARDENS AND FERTILIZERS. 





Get Humusin Your Soil and Commer- 
cial Fertilizers Will Pay—To be 
Profitable They Must Work With 
Organic Matter. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


We are often avy. d to by own- 
crs of «ld home gardcne who are «is- 
appointed with the crops they get 





on land that for generations has | 


The soil is 
dark and apparently rich, but for 
some reason seems dead and unpro- 


ductive and the owners are puzzled | 


to understand the difficulty. 
f-came into possession of just such 
a garden two years ago. It is a large 


garden and has been in the hands | 


of wealthy people for many years, 


and there has been no sparing of the | 


manure applied. 


| has been that the garden was less 


to make $80 is no better off than the | 
one who spends $40 on one acre and | 


makes $40. This is the lesson that 
we must all learn. 


sive method of farming it would be 
one of the greatest blessings that 


could be bestowed upon North Caro- | 


lina. Fewer acres, more dollars; 
more acres, fewer dollars. 


WORK FOR THE MONTH 


The work for January should be— 
if it has not already been done—to 
plan for the year’s work. Fences can 
be repaired, stumps taken out, and 
bushes grubbed up. It is almost usé- 
less to cut®the tops of bushes off dur- 
ing the winter. 


Sweetgum and many 


If every farmer | 


in the State would adopt the inten- | ise 
2 oe . | concentrated fertilizers to be used | 


| heavily and to produce their best ef- | 





productive than its appearance 
rich in nitrogenous material, but all 


Still the complaint | 


once that here was a good field for 


experimenting with commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

For generations the land has been 
getting abundant supplies of humus- 


rich in notrogenous material, but all 
these years there has been applied a 
manure that is quite one sided, hav- 
ing an excess of nitrogen in propor- 


a heavy application of acid phos- | 
phate and potash was used, mixed at | 
the rate of five parts of the acid | 
phosphate to one of the muriate of | 
potash. There was a_ marvelous | 
growth of the clover, and in the! 
spring it was plowed under and a 
good crop of cabbages was grown on | 
the land. The next fall we gathered 
all the *forest leaves available, put 
them in a heap with a little lime and 
let them remain till spring. By this 
time they were considerably decayed 
and we put them on the clay land as 
thickly as they could be plowed un- 
der. The past summer this piece of 
clay has worked like an ash heap, 
and the wonder is what became of | 
the organic matter that has been ap- 
plied to this piece of land for the last | 
fifty years or more. 
The fact is that most people pay | 
little regard to the particular nature 
of the land they are working. The 
people who have formerly worked | 
this garden doubtless found that it 
would not do to apply the stable ma- 
nure too heavily on the sandy soil, 
and they simply gave the clay a sim- 
ilar dressing, while it could have well 
taken care of double the quantity the 
sandy soil could. The oxidation of | 
the manure was also much more 
rapid in the sandy soil and the need | 
for additional application was more 
quickly evident than in the clay soil. 
Hence there was really a greater ac- | 
cumulation of organic matter in the | 
sandy soil than in the clay, while the 
reverse should have been the case had 
the clay soil gotten its full share. | 
But while using every effort to in- 
crease the amount of organic matter | 
in the clay soil for its mechanical 
effect I-also reflected that the garden 


| had been producing crops of vege- 


tion to the amount of phosphoric | 


It 


acid and potash contained in it. 


was in just the ideal condition for | 


fect. Part of the soil is a very heavy | 


red clay, while another part is quite 
sandy and light. The sandy part, be- 
ing the easiest worked and the ear- 
liest, has had far more attention than 


| the clay part, which really had more 


of plant food than the sandy part, 
but its mechanical condition was 
such that it was very hard to work. 
My first efforts were directed to the 
amelioration of that hard clay. It 
was sown in crimson clover on which 


tables that removed largely the min- 
eral elements while the stable ma- 
nure was less rich in these than in 
nitrogen. All the land now being | 
well supplied with organic matter it 
retains moisture better and is in 
condition to appropriate whatever 
plank food may be used in a concen- | 
trated form and is available. I have, 
therefore, Leen practicing a retation 
in manures. 

From the experience of years in | 
my own practice, and from reports | 
of others engaged in gardening, I 
have long ago come to the conclusion | 
that a rotation of manures in the | 
garden is just as important, and even 
more important, than a rotation of 
the garden crops. My old garden 
was in just the condition most de- 
sired to make the change. I deter- 
mined to substitute commercial fer- 








| cost of fertilizer 


tilizers for the stable manure which 
no longer gave the best results. The 
treatment described for the clay 
piece was designed mainly to get its 
mechanical condition and humus 
content such that heavy applications 
of commercial fertilizers would be 
profitable. One piece of this clay 
soil was a year ago dressed with a 
a ton per acre of a fertilizer known 
as the 8-2-2 goods. That is 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid, 2 per cent ni- 
trogen and 2 per cent potash. The 
land was planted in Bermuda lily 
bulbs which made a disappointing 
growth. On part of the sandy soil 
the same bulbs were planted and a 
home mixed fertilizer containing 
about 3 per cent nitrogen, 9 per cent 
phosphoric acid and 5 per cent of 


| potash was applied at the rate of a 


ton per acre. We got lilies here and 
there on another part of the sandy 
soil we located our frames for the 
winter lettuce crop. The soil in 


| these frames was enriched with a 


compost of sods piled during the 
previous summer and turned till per- 
fectly rotted. We then applied half 
a pound of the 8-2-2 fertilizer to each 
sash space 3x6 feet, and worked it 
well into the soil before setting the 
plants. This was in one frame of 
16 sashes. In two other frames of 
16 sashes each I assumed that let- 
tuce needed plenty of readily avail- 
able nitrogen and hence I prepared 
a mixture of dried blood, nitrate of 
soda, acid phosphate and sulphate of 
potash, making a mixture of about 
4 per cent nitrogen, 6 per cent phos- 


' phoriec acid and 6 per cent potash. 


This was used in the same quantity 
and well worked into the soil some 
time before planting, as I was afraid 
of the effect of so large an amount 


-of potash on the roots of the plants 


if set at once. These frames, as was 
to be expected, gave a much larger 
and finer crop than the first one and 
though planted later were the first 
to head the crop. The crop sold for 
an average of $2.50 per sash or over 
$6,000 per acre of space occupied by 
the crop. The later frame sold for 
about $1.50 per sash, and the extra 
would have been 
well repaid if it had been used. On 
my heavy soil it is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep up the heavy application 
of stable manure and vegetable mat- 
ter as much for its mechanical ef- 
fect as anything else. But it also 
pays to use the mineral forms of con- 
centrated fertilizers heavily in addi- 
tion. One of the chief reasons for 
the lack of success in the use of 


(Continued on Page 16.) 
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AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN 
IREDELL AND ADJOINING COUN- 
TIES. 

More Stock and Better Farm Impleinents 
Needed---Great Possibilities of Pro- 


gressive Farming---Reclaiming ‘‘Old 
Fields.’’ 
The Progressive Farmer has al- 


ready referred to the soil survey work 
of “the Statesville 
State. 


County lies within the limits of the 


area’ in t 


11S 


] 
The greater part of Tredell 


area, as well as the western portions 
of Rowan and Davie courities, small 
eastern portions of Catawba and Lin- 
coln counties, and a small strip along 
the northern edge of Mecklenburg 
From the Mr. 


Dorsey’s party as to agricultural con- 


County. report of 
ditions in this region, published in 
the annual report of Chief Whitney 
of the Bureau of Soils, we make the 
following extracts: 

The 


Statesville area are most 


natural resourees in the 
abundant. 
Little more eould be desired in the 
way of easily improved and fertile 
soils, and timber and water supply; 


and the opportunities for improye- 


ment and advaneement along agri- 
eultural lines are extensive and 
worthy of consideration. - 


Large plantations are — seldom 
found, and there are probably not 
more than six in the entire area that 
contain more than 1,000 acres. Many 
plantations contain from 300 to 400 
acres, while from 100 to 200 repre- 
sent the size of the average farm. 
Good upland soils will bring from $10 
to $20 per acre in farms of 100 to 200 
acres. In the more hilly sections, and 
where the poorer types of soil are 


found, from $3 to $5 per acre repre- 


sents the selling price, and there are | 


some farms that have been sold at 
even lower prices than these. Tracts 
of bottom land command much better 
prices, and in some instances have 
been known to sell as high as $100 
per acre. 

The improvements on the better 
class of farms consist of a comfort- 
dwelling house, a 


able two-story 


sufficient room for the 


stabling of stock and the storing of 


barn with 
farm implements and machinery, and 
On the 
smaller and poorer farms the build- 


smaller buildings and sheds. 
ings are less pretentious. The houses 
are frequently constructed of logs, 
and the barns are not so roomy and 
afford fewer accommodations for the 
storing of grain and farm imple- 
ments. The best farming is done, 
of course, by the landowners who 
dwell upon and till their own farms. 
It is estimated that 40 per cent of 
the land is farmed by tenants on 
shares, under which arrangement the 
landlord usually reeeives two-thirds, 
or sometimes slightly less, of the 
eash 


erops. Occasionally a stated 


rent per year is asked. Farms are 
rented only to white tenants, as the 
negroes rarely have the neeessary 
stock and farm implements to carry 
on farming operations. Considera- 
ble land, however, is rented to col- 
of a 
acres, the owner furnishing the ma- 
terial and retaining oversight of the 


crop. The securing of efficient labor 


ored tenants in parcels few 


| 


has been a difficult and perplexing | 


matter, especially in recent years. 


The labor is generally colored, but | 
there has been a decided tendency in | 


the last few years for the negroes to 
move to the smaller towns, so that 


it is often a difficult matter to secure 


help, especially when the crops are 
ready to be harvested. 
BETTER FARM IMPLEMENTS AND 
DEEPER PLOWING NEEDED 


One of the most urgent needs of 


the farmer of this region is more and | 


better farm implements. So inade- 
quate is the supply that it is impossi- 
ble to properly prepare the land for 
planting. Probably not more than 


one-fourth of the farmers own what 


may be considered a good plow, while | 


the majority use a small, one-horse 
plow, loeally called a “gopher.” The 
use of this implement leaves the seed 
bed filled with large, unbroken clods, 
shallow that in 
drouglit, which frequently occurs, the 
The char- 
acter of the deep red elay subsoil 
much of the 
Statesville area makes deep plowing 
Tf the shallow seed beds, 
frequently not more than 8 or 4 inch- 


and so time of 


crops must soon sueecumb. 


which underlies so 


a necessity. 


es in depth, could be gradually deep- 
ened by plowing half an inch deeper 
each year, until a depth of 1 foot or 
more of good soil were acquired, the 
danger from drought would be ma- 
terially lessened and the crops great- 
ly inereased. Deep plowing will also 
prevent, to a large extent, the de- 


structive washing of the slopes. Disk | 


harrows, for pulverizing the land pre- 
paratory to planting, are coming in- 
class of 
farmers, and it is to be regretted that 


to use among the better 


their use is not more general. 
FERTILIZERS AND SLOCK RAISING 


A eonstant souree of perplexity to 


the farmers of this region is the fer- | 


tilizer problem. For generations the 
forests have been cleared and virgin 
soils planted to wheat, corn, and cot- 
ton without the application of any 
fertilizer whatever. It frequently oe- 
curs that the same crop is planted on 
the same field year after year, and 
as the fertility of the field begins to 
decrease, only limited amounts of 
fertilizer are applied, until by con- 
tinuous cropping and insufficient fer- 
tilization the productiveness of the 


soil is so diminished that it ean be no | 
‘ longer tilled with profit, and the field | 


is abandoned to grow up in old-field 


pine, and to. store up 
through vegetable decay against the 
time when it shall again be cleared 
for tillage. The abundance and 


cheapness of land in this region has 


apparently made this system péssi- | 


ble, but it has also prevented the 
farmer from learning to husband the 


resourees of his soil. To clear land 


of trees and stumps, where lumber is | 
| 
of little value, is an expensive pro- | 


cess, and some of the best 
that this 
avoided by the practice of a system 
this 
readily 


have discovered may be 


of crop rotation. In climate 


cowpeas grow and have 


proved to be a cheap and infallible | 


remedy for the exhausted condition 


of soils. 


fertility | y 
| tivate at the present time, and own- | 


farmers | 


The most profitable method | 
| seems to be to mow the peas, plow 


under the stubble and roots, which 
contain” valuabie supplies of nitro- 
gen, feed the peas and vines to stock, 
and return the manure to the land. 
When stock is not kept it is consid- 
ered the wisest plan to plow under 


the entire crop. Farmers who have 


: oP a 
| tried stock raising all agree that it 


| is profitable, and their farms certain- 


| ly give evidence that it is one of the | 


| most efficient methods of bringing 
| land to the highest state of product- 
iveness. <All the conditions for suc- 
eessful stock raising are here, and 
| this should be a stock-producing sec- 
tion. 
| Nearly all the hay that is grown in 
this region is produced on the small 
strips of bottom land. In many 
eases the quality of the hay is fair 
and makes good feed, but, again, it 
is coarse and rank, and does not con- 
tain a great deal of sustenance. It 
| is to be regretted that there has been 
so little attention paid to raising hay 


and grass erops in this seetion of 
North Bedford County, 
Va., where a soil survey has shown 


Carolina. 


large areas of soil similar to the soils 
of this region, was found to be a 
natural grazing country, where large 
numbers of cattle are annually fat- 


tened, while in addition to the grass | 


that is used for pasturage, fine crops 


of timothy and orchard grass are | 


harvested each season. 

GREAT AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES 
That the Statesville region con 

tains great possibilities 

| line of agricultural development ean 

not be questioned when attention is 


ing operations that have been earried | 


on there during the past few years. 


In one section of the area an old 


in three years, by proper methods of 


cultivation and the ineorporation of 
a sufficient supply of organie matter 
and plant food in the soil, the farm 


was made to pay for itself, and the | 


productiveness of the .soil was won- 
| derfully inereased. This may be eall- 
ed, perhaps, an exceptional ease, but 


it shows what rational methods will 


accomplish in the way of building up | 


and inereasing the fertility of the 
soil, as opposed to a system of ex- 


haustive cropping, with continually | 


diminishing yields, and the final 


| abandonment of the land as the sure | 


result. Many of the better and more 
intelligent class of farmers maintain 
that if the average farmer cultivated 
half the land that he attempts to eul- 


ed twiee his present equipment of 
farm implements and _ stock, 
better results would be attained. 


THE **OLD FIELD ”’ 


In connection with the description 


of the agricultural conditions of this 
area some mention must be made of 
the abandonment 
destruction of 


of lands and the 
valuable fields by 
Probably 50 


washing and gullying. 


per cent of the entire area is occu- | 


growth, and of this 
| amount certainly more than half is 
old-tield pine, which 
| Shows the extent to which abandon- 


ied by forest 


grown up in 


ment has taken place in this region. | 


After a field has apparently been ex- 
| hausted, and turned. out or abandon- 





along the | 


ealled to some of the suecessful farm- | 


abandoned farm was purchased, and | 


much | 


ed, especially if it is in an exposed 
position, washing begins at once and 
the small gullies deepen and widen 
from year to year until the field may 
be ruined, unless some method of 
prevention is adopted. Many fields 
| were seen where the gullies have a 
| depth greater than 40 feet, and it is 
| said that these were at one time fer- 
tile and productive fields. In the 
course of the survey hundreds, and 
even thousands, of acres were seen 
that had at some former time pro- 
duced good crops. Usually before 
the washing and gullying has contin- 
ued many years nature begins to re- 
claim such abandoned tracts of land. 
Small pines spring up and a thick 
mat of brambles and vines tends to 
hold the easily eroded masses of clay 
together. Seareely any of the gul- 
lied fields were seen that could not 
in the course of a few years be en- 
tirely reclaimed by a judicious use 
of ditches and terraces and the fill- 
ing in of the larger gullies by means 
of pine boughs and logs. In this 
connection it may be well to say that 
many of the reports and accounts of 
| the abandoned and washed land in 
this section of the South are erro- 





| neous and altogether too sweeping in 
their statements. The majority of 
| the gullied fields can be reclaimed 
with comparative ease and moderate 
eost, and in the entire Statesville 
area no place was seen which had 
been so deeply gullied that it could 
not be entirely reclaimed and made 
| productive in a few years. 

| RAILROADS AND EARTH RDADS 


The central, southern, and eastern 
| portions of the area are quite well 
| supplied with railroad transporta- 
| tion facilities. 
| 


Main lines of the 
Southern Railway pass’ through 


Statesville and the central portion 
of the district, as well as through the 
southeastern Branch lines 
of this system run from Statesville 
to Mooresville and through Mocks- 
| ville. In spite of the number of rail- 
roads which traverse the area, there 
are several farming districts that are 
10 miles from a railway station, and 
in the northwestern corner the ab- 
sence of railway shipping factilities 


eorner. 


has been a great hindrance to agri- 
development. The wagon 
roads are hilly in many places, and 


| cultural 


there has been no systematie attempt 
to repair the old roads or to establish 
a better road system. Convict labor 
| is frequently used to grade the main 
roads. The work usually consists of 
grading the roadbed by digging 
ditehes and trenches along the road- 
side, but after the first heavy rain the 
effeets of such work are obliterated. 
In the summer time the roads dry 
out and furnish a good, hard, firm 
roadbed, but during the winter and 
spring months they are cut deeply, 
| there are frequent miry holes, and 
|-heavy hauling is well-nigh impossi- 
| ble. 

| The local market for truck and 
fruit is small and unimportant, while 
transportation by rail to points 
where markets could be obtained for 
these crops is costly. In recent years 
a number of cotton mills have been 
established, and provide a ready mar- 
ket for the home crops, while numer- 
| ous furniture factories angually con- 
| sume large quantities of timber cut 
| in the immediate vicinity. 
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Seasonable Suggestions for Planters. Mr. John Lindsay, of Tennessee, 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


I am often asked what time to |} 
plant, and if I observe the signs of | 
Any time when I have | 


the moon. 
the right condition of soil suits me. 
Some seeding periods are longer than 
others. Onion sets may be planted 
from August to March at any time 
when land is in proper condition—at 
any time for six months. There are 
two short periods for turnips, fall 
planting from August to October; 
spring planting from February to 
April. So with lettuce, parsnips and 
carrots, must be up before the long 
hot days. English peas may be 
planted from January ist to April. 
Of course these are the periods for 
this loeality. 

It is important that a planter have 
all of his plans well in his mind long 
before the time for active work. And 
week by week and day by day all of 


| 





his farm mapped out in his mind, and | 


each crop properly suited to the kind 
of land. Most 


enough, but the trouble is in getting 


men have brains 


behind or rather starting too late, 
which makes them behind all the way 
Tt not worth while 


through. is 


has brought a car load of hogs, 
about 600 in number, which he is sell- 
ing to farmers at 8 cents per pound 
gross weight. They are fine porkers; 
many of them will weigh 600 pounds. 
John A. Morrow killed 
months old pigs that weighed 1,558 
pounds. 
same litter that weighed 570. 
that 
three such hogs ean be raised in Gas- 


two 


The 


point we wish to make is, 


ton, more ean be raised, and it ought 
to be good business for Gaston farm- 
ers to raise hogs to sell to Gaston 
farmers who have to buy them. At 


8 cents per pound gross, Mr. Mor- | 


row’s hogs would have sold for $124.- 

64. And Mr. Bell’s for $45. At such 

rates it is plain that there is a good 

profit in raising hogs for sale in this 

State. R. D. MARTIN. 
-Gaston Co., N. C. 





The President 9n Rural Mail Delivery. 


In his recent to Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt spoke as 
follows of the rural free delivery of 


mails: 


message 


“Rural free delivery service is no 


| longer in the experimental stage; it 


; P : | 
shooting when the squirrel is gone. | 


This is the season of the year when 
the farmer should walk over his farm 
after every rain and prepare water- 
ways so as to save land from hillside 
washing, and let no place sob or re- 
A little timely 
eare will add. much to the value of 


main,under water. 


the farm next season. 
i. 


Guilford Co., N. C. 


» 
is 


R. MOORE. 





Gaston County Farm Notes. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The Progressive Farmer is a great 
help to me. Permit me to give you a 
few random notes from old Gaston, 
and her bountiful crops. The eorn 
acreage of this county is enormous— 
9,810, and the 197 


29Or 


production, 


(,335 
bushels. The wheat acreage was 
8,017, and the production, 876,281 
bushels. So you see we will not lack 


for “the staff of life.’ The eotton 
crop was very short, and, as I 
marked the 
“Agricultural Topies Department,” 
of which I am the editor: 
ing of cotton with us is no longer a 


re- 


in Gastonia Gazette’s 


“The rais- 


money-making business. 

tainty of the season and the high 
price of labor, has caused many farm- 
ers to become disgusted, and if there 
eash 


was any other erop, cotton 
would be abandoned.” The cotton 
acreage was 12,466 and baleage 
6,238, 


Peas has been a profitable money 
crop for the agriculturist of this 
county—would that there were more 
planted, 


One great need is more agricultural 
implements. 
short, too. 
expected—114,585 bushels. 

Another great need of the farmers 
of Gaston is agricultural newspapers. 
Rural free delivery has about cover- 
ed the county. And Gastonia sup- 
ports two Democratic semi-weeklies. 
Papers are an index to prosperity. 


The wheat harvest was 





The uncer- | 


Peas benefit the land, and | 
besides, furnish an abundant forage. | 


Oats were better than I | 











has become a fixed policy. 


fully justified the Congress in the 
large appropriations made for its 
establishment and extension. The 


average yearly inerease in postoftice 
receipts in the rural districts of the 
We 


are now able, by actual results, to 


country is about two per cent. 


show that where rural free-delivery 
service has been established to such 
an extent as to enable us to make 
comparisons the yearly increase has 
been upward of ten per cent. 

“On November 1, 1902, 11,650 rural 
free-deliverey routes had been estab- 
lished and were in operation, cover- 
ing about one-third of the territory 
the United States 
rural free-delivery 


available 
There 
are now awaiting the action of the 
Department petitions and 
tions for the establishment of 10,748 
additional routes. 


of 


service. 


This shows con- 


clusively the want which the estab- | ‘ 
| boro Southerner. 


lishment of the service has met and 
the need of further extending it as 
rapidly as possible. 


The re- | 


sults following its introduction have | which he begged some one to give 


| farm 
18 | 


Ward Bell killed one of the | 


North Carolina Farming Notes. 


The roads in this part of 
county are in a very bad condition. 
unable to haul 

market.—Rich 


Many farmers are 
products to 
Square Times. 


We were shown a turnip last Sat- 


| and an effort will be made to have a 


the | 


| urday by Mr. John McGraw, who 
farms on Mr. John Roberts’ place | 


if | 


near Shelby, that for size and weight | 


saw. It 
weighed 14 pounds and is about 30 


beats anything we ever 


inches in cireumference.—Shelby 
Aurora. 

Squire I]. L .Price, one of the best 
farmers of Sandy Ridge Township, 


has been experimenting with a new 


| breed of hogs, the “Mammoth Black” 


Mr. Price killed three seven- 
months-old pigs one day last week 


breed. 


weighing 200 pounds each, and yes- 
terday he killed a fifteen-months-old 
Monroe 





pig weighing 408 pounds. 
Enquirer. 

Vegetables are exceedingly plenti- 
ful now in town. Turnips are hauled 
around town for thirty eents a bush- 
el, potatoes sell from the boats at 
forty cents, and cabbages are equally 
as cheap. Yesterday a colored man 


was seen peddling a load of ecollards 


him one cent apiece for.—New Bern 
Journal. 

Mr. J. S. Humphrey, who was in 
town the first of the week, tells us 
that the farmers in the upper end 
of the county are using more grain 


| drills than heretofore. This means 
that more grain is being planted, 


for | 


It is justified | 


both by the financial results and by | 
| the tobaceo board of trade, to-day 
| 


our rural 
population; it brings the men who 


the practical benefits to 


live on the soil into close relations | 
| ber shows that 


with the active business world; it 


keeps the farmer in daily touch with | 


the markets; it is a potential educa- | 


tional foree; it enhances the value of 
farm property, makes farm life far 


pleasanter and less isolated, and will | 


do much to check the undesirable ecur- | 


rent from country to city. 


“Tt is to be hoped that the Con- | 


gress will make liberal appropria- 
tions for the continuance of the ser- 
vice already established and for its 
further extension.” 





Mr. J. W. Pipkin, who lives near 
Buie’s Creek, showed us a turnip last 
week which he raised on his place, 
that weighed 10144 pounds, with the 
top it weighed 17 pounds. How is 
this for a large turnip? Such as 
these do not turn-up often.—Dunn 
Banner. 


. .| posed of their erops. 
applica: | 


which is a good indieation of more 
prosperous farming and the employ- 
ment of better methods.—Lumberton 





Robesonian. 


The publie weighers say that more 
peanuts have been packed this De- 
cember than ever before this 
It is not improbable that 


in 
month. 





- obtained. 


part of the stock taken by the tobac- 
eco farmers of this 
Bern Journal. 


sect ion.—New 


The truck crop next year will be 
larger than usual. Much prepara- 
tion has already been made for this 
erop. The fall crop of Irish potatoes 
is the finest ever known in this see- 


tion. The farmers in this section 





of the State are in better condition 
A 


good crop was raised and fair prices 


than we have ever known them. 


More debts have been liq- 
uidated and more 
made than usual. lands 
better town 
property brings a hundred per cent 


improvements 
Farm are 


bringing prices and 
more than it did only a few years 


ago.— Washington Progress. 





Fine Strawberry Prospect. 
Mr. J. A. Westbrook, of Mt. Olive, 


the pioneer and the largest straw- 
berry the Atlantic 
Coast Line, was in the city yesterday 
to attend a meeting of the board of 
directors of the East Carolina Fruit 
and Truck Growers’ Association, who 


grower along 


met here to make arrangements for 
the movement of the coming season’s 
erop of berries and other truck. 
Being asked what the condition of 
the strawberry plants is now he said 


| the plants are healthy and vigorous 


| by this remarkable condition. 


more have been raised in this vicinity | 


> 2 e | 
for many farmers have not yet dis- 


Most of the 
offerings are by eroppers and tenants 
and those who give liens to enable 
them to cultivate their erops.—Tar- 


The sales in the Wilson tobacco 
market for December were handed to 
Mr. Leach, supervisor of sales of 
as the market closed yesterday for 
the holidays. The report for Decem- 
the month 
1,936,243 pounds of the weed were 


during 


sold on the Wilson warehouse floors, 
against 1 30 for December last 
The total sales to date on the 
Wilson market amount to 18,657,527 
3,982 the 


season.— Wilson 


orn 


odo Ve 
year. 
pounds, against 12,60: for 
same period last 
News. 

The tobacco season just closed has 
been the largest 
New Bern, and the sales will nearly 
go to a million and a half pounds, 





in the history of | 


and the prospects are exceedingly fine 
owing to the very mild winter. With 
reference to the blooming and _ pro- 
duction of a second crop of berries 
this winter, he said he did not think 
the vines would be seriously damaged 
Only 
two varieties, he said, had produced 
a second crop, “Excelsior” and “Me- 
Kinley” berries, and these two varie- 
ties would be damaged very little if 
any. 

Mr. Westbrook informs that 
some of the growers who had shipped 


us 


strawberries to New York in the past 
few weeks have received as much as 
The 


fruit was as pretty as he ever saw 


$1 a quart for their berries. 


in the spring and the flavor was just 
as fine.-—Wilmington Messenger. 





The experience of the Post Office 
Department in sections where rural 
free delivery has been in full opera- 
tion for two years, it is stated by the 
officials, justifies the belief in the 
the 
creasing fivefold over what they have 


revenues in rural districts in- 


under the conditions heretofore pre- 
Rural 


been one of the most satisfactory ex- 


vailing. free deliverey has 
periments which the government has 
undertaken for a long while—satis- 
factory both to the government and 
to the 


arose at first to prophesy 


pessimists 
that the 
system would be a failure; that it 


farmers. Many 


would not be self-supporting; but on 
the contrary would enormously in- 


| crease the postal deficit, and also that 


| which is quite a jump from a half | 


million last year—We understand | 


an effort will be made to organize 
the Farmers Warchouse Co., which 
will be ineorporated with a capital 
stock of $5,000 to buy and sell tobac- 
co and to erect a stemmery. The 
share will be of the par value of $40 


the Not 
only is the scheme proving more than 


farmers did not want it. 


self-supporting, but it is undoubted- 
ly one of the strongest factors in re- 


lieving the monotony of the farm and 
bringing the farmer, his wife and 


children, into closer and pleasanter 
relationship with the great outside 


world. GUY E. MITCHELL. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Something About the Prosperity of the 


| the Panama Canal Company, was to 
revert to the Colombian government | 


, at the end of sixty years, is to be- | 
| come the permanent property of the | 


Country and the Progress of Canal | 


Negotiations. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Some advance figures furnished by 
the Treasury Department afford a 
gratifying indication of the remark- 
able prosperity of the United States. 
While no definite statistics have been 
issued showing the present wealth 


of the country, it is conservatively | 


estimated that it will aggregate 


$102,000,000,000, making a per capita | 


wealth of $1,186. The total wealth 
has increased during the year by 
$4,500,000,000. The earliest 
lished statistics on this subject are 


pub- | 


for 1850, when the total wealth of | 


the country was $7,135,780,000, the 
per capita wealth but $307.69. 
total exports of the past year are 
estimated at $1,340,000,000, the fig- 
ures for the first eleven months be- 


The | 


| roe doctrine, since the American dip- | 


ing now available, and the total im- | 


ports at $950,000,000. The imports 
are greater by $70,000,000 than those 
for any previous year, the manufac- 
turers of this country having been 
unable to supply the demand for 
manufactured goods, notwithstand- 


ing the fact that the facilities of | 


| territory by Germany. 


production in every industry have | 
been increased to an extraordinary | 


extent. 


There is an additional rea- | 


son, however, which is found in the | 
| Marconi’s Cape Breton Feat and the 


immense demand for raw materials, 


the increased importation of which | 
is represented by $55,000,000 of the | 


total $70,000,000. 
some falling off from the two pre- 
vious years, but that is accounted 


There has been | 


for by the fact that the drought of | 


a year ago resulted in a greatly re- | 
| closing days of the year, on a bar- 


duced production of breadstuffs. 
* + * 


lations promises to add unusual in- 


Congress which might otherwise be 


predominated by the dull routine of | 


appropriation bills. The Cuban 
treaty is before the Senate, as is the 
New Foundland Convention. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is likely to call up the Kas- 


son treaties with France and Ger- | 


Hay that he will be able to submit 
the Colombian treaty at an early 
date. 


* * * 
With the exception of a_ single 
clause, the Colombian treaty is con- 
eluded, but that clause is an impor- 


tant one. It contains the provision | 


for an annual rental for the zone of 
land which will be virtually transfer- 
red to the United States. According 


concluded, the United States is to re- 
ceive a leaschold of the desired zon 
with the privilege of renewal at its 
pleasure. An annuity, the amount 
of which remains to be determined, 
is to be fixed by the treaty for all 


United States. From the desired 
strip of land Colombia claims to re- 
ceive at the present time an annual 
income of $500,000, one-half of 
which is paid out of the proceeds of 


the Panama Railway. 


Colombia, | 


therefore, demands that she receive | 


the same income when the territory 
shall have passed 
States, and Secretary Hay is holding 


to the United | 


out for an annuity of less than half | 


the amount demanded. State De- 
partment officials regard the return 
of former Minister Concha to his 
country as menacing the interests 
of the United States in Colombia, 
and it has been suggested in the 
Colombian press that if the United 
States is unwilling to pay a reason- 
able sum for the desired privileges, 
doubtless Germany would and could 
do so without violation of the Mon- 


lomats have declared that a_per- 
petual lease would not constitute the 
relinquishment of territory by Co- 
lumbia, and therefore it could not 
be construed as the acquirement of 
A. B. M. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 3, 1908. 





THE TRIUMPH OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 





Possibilities of the System Thus 
Established. 


If one were asked to name the most 
important scientific achievement of 
the year just closed, he would, with- 
out doubt, give that distinction to 
a feat which was performed, in the 


ren headland on the eastern shores 


The consideration of foreign re- | of Cape Breton, where Marconi, a 


| few 


days before Christmas, ex- 
by wireless telegraphy with some of 
the crowned heads of Europe. At 
the close of the year 1901, Marconi 
had given to the world the first 
pledge that he would before long 
make transatlantic wireless commer- 
cial telegraphy possible, for he had 


received on a single wire, suspended 


many, and it the hope of Secretary | from a kite, an agreed-upon signal in 


the form of the repetition of the 
letter “S.” It was merely a hint of 
coming possibilities, for the signal 
was only perceptible by the use of 
a sensitive telephone. Between that 


and the transmission of commercial | 


messages was a wide gap, and that 
the brilliant young Anglo-Italian 
should have closed that gap within 


| a period of twelve months, and that 
/he should stand to-day prepared to 
to the terms of the convention,so far | 


transmit commercial messages across 
the Atlantic, must be regarded as 


| certainly the most remarkable scien- 


time, instead of being subject to' 


increase at the end of every fourteen 


years, as was provided in the original | 


protocol. The Panama Railroad, 


which, under the terms made with 





| 





eific achievement of the year. Mar- 
coni’s final experiments were carried 
out with the same absence of self- 
advertisement, the same professional 
dignity, which has characterized his 
work from the very first. He spent 
about a month at his Cape Breton 


| station, sending and receiving mes- 


sages, before he made a final an- 





terest to the approaching session of | changed messages of congratulation | 


nouncement of his success. It was 
inevitable that in the five years of 
his brilliant work he should be sub- 
jected to those ungenerous attacks 
that seem to dog the steps of every 
inventor of an epoch-making device. 
To read these criticisms, one would 
think that Marconi had invented 
nothing at all, and that to the army 
of imitators or emulators that have 
gathered in his train, all the credit 
belongs; and yet the fact remains 
that he was the first man to show 
the commercial possibilities of wire- 
less telegraphy, and that he has 
passed from his first crude experi- 
ments to his present marvelous tri- 
umph, with a swiftness and a com- 
pleteness without a parallel in the 
history of invention. What Stephen- 
son was to the locomotive, Edison 
to the electric light, and Bell to the 
telephone, Marconi will be, as long 
as history is written, to wireless 
telegraphy. Other systems with more 
or less claims to utility have been 
industriously developed by their va- 
rious sponsors. In this country the 
DeForest type seems easily to lead 
its competitors in the practical re- 
sults accomplished. It has done good 
work in the naval maneuvers, and it 
is having a fair amount of general 
commercial _ success. Fessenden, 
moreover, has secured his patents 
during the year, and has achieved 
encouraging results, particularly in 
respect of speed of transmission;< 
while Professor Pupin’s system of 
selective resonance or tuning, appli- 
cation for patents on which was 
made as far back as 1894, has now 
been protected by the Patent Office, 
and he has concluded arrangements 
with the Marconi Company by which 
they are granted exclusive license in 
this country. Fessenden uses a form 
of receiver which he calls a “wave 
detector,” that gives promise of much 
greater rapidity than the old coherer. 
Indeed, of late, the efforts of experi- 
mentalists in wireless telegraphy 


_have been directed especially to the 





invention of some form of receiver 
that will be more reliable and rapid 
than the form with which Branly’s 
name is associated. Branly himself 
has brought out an improved radio- 
detector, which is based on the im- 
portant discovery that any two 
pieces of metal, provided one of them 
be polished or oxidized, will serve all 
purposes of the old Branly tube. In 
Germany, where the Slaby-Arco sys- 
tem has been adopted by the govern- 
ment, fair results were obtained this 
year in the army and navy manevu- 
vers; although the Slaby-Arco does 
not begin to approach the Marconi 
system in range of transmission. The 
problem of the future in wireless 


telegraphy is that of “tuning,” or 
the confining of messages to one par- 
ticular receiver, to the exclusion of 
all others—New York Scientific 
American, Jan. 2d. 


Mrs. 





Jessie Benton Fremont, 


| widow of General Fremont, the fa- 


mous “Pathfinder,” died at her home 
in Los Angeles, Cal., Saturday night, 
aged 78. 





The widow of General Grant, who 
died recently, left an estate valued 
at $243,065, to be divided equally 
among her four children. 





The Venezuelan Trouble Ended. 


The Venezuelan trouble, at one 
time so ominous, has blown over, 
the whole matter being referred to 
the Hague Tribunal for arbitration. 
As the New York Outlook says: “A 
substantial gain for the cause of 
international arbitration, and there- 
fore for the world’s peace and ad- 
vaneing civilization, is found in the 
agreement to submit the Venezuelan 
dispute to the Hague Tribunal. The 
willingness, one may even say eager- 
ness, of all the parties concerned to 
submit the case to President Roose- 
velt was highly gratifying to our 
pride as a Nation, and was an hon- 
est tribute to Mr. Roosevelt’s fair- 
ness, ability, and integrity. But of 
far greater importance than such 
considerations is the endorsement of 
the principle of arbitration through 
a permanently constituted interna- 
tional court. It may now reasonably 
be hoped that the time is at hand 
when disputes betwen nations will 
be submitted to the Hague Tribunal 
almost as a matter of course, and 
that its scope and power may be 
greatly extended.” 





Against the Texas Fever. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
issued the annual orders quaran- 
tining against a number of Southern 
and Western States on account of 
the Southern or Texas fever. The 
quarantine against Texas and Okla- 
homa is made a month earlier this 
year, taking effect January Ist, but 
it is not operative against the other 
States until February 1st. Except 
in this respect, the provisions of the 
order are identical with that in pre- 
vious years. The prescribed terri- 
tory includes Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Virginia and all States south of 
them. 





President Castro, the South Amer- 
ican Dictator, whose recent defiance 
of two world powers has so aston- 
ished Europe, is, in truth, an extra- 
ordinary man. Measuring but five 
feet four inches in height, lame, of 
humble origin, uneducated, and es- 
sentially ignorant of all the refine- 
ments of western culture, he is none 
the less one of the most forceful 
men Venezuela has produced since 
the days of Bolivar. He won his 
way sword in hand to the Yellow 
House, or President’s Mansion of 
Caracas. He has met pressure from 
abroad by insulting first France, then 
the United States, and now Gerinany 
and Great Britain. His latest defi- 
ance of these powers, after they had 
wiped out his entire navy at one fell 
blow, was such a delightfully Spanish 
performance that it made him the 
hero of the hour in all South Amer- 
ica. It remains to be seen whether 
Cipriano Castrp is a Don Quixote 
or a Fernando Cortez.—Collier’s 
Weekly. 





Mr. Robert C. Ogden has invited 
the Southern Educational Board to 
meet with him at a dinner in New 
York on January 8th to hear an ac- 
count of the progress that has been 
made during the past year. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 








The people of Anson will shortly 
put up a $1,200 Confederate monu- 
ment in the public square at Wades- 
boro. 

The State Hospital for the Insane 
at Raleigh will ask the Legislature 
for an appropriation of $80,000 for 
enlargement. 

The people of Dunn and vicinity 
are agitating thé question of form- 
ing a new county with Dunn as the 
centre and county seat. 

The first annual debate between 
Trinity College and Emory College, 
of Georgia, will take place in Dur- 
ham, at the Craven Memorial Hall, 
Trinity College, on Easter Monday 
night. 

The Charlotte Observer says that 
Mr. J. A. Abernethy, of Lincolnton, 
Saturday sold the Lincoln Cotton 
Mills, located near that town, to Mr. 
R. C. G. Love, of Gastonia, the 
amount involved being approximate- 
ly $300,000. 

The death of State Senator Zeb 
Wilson, of Burnsville, Yancey Coun- 
ty, who was killed by his brother, 
Hiram Wilson, two days ago, leaves 
a vacaneey in the Thirty-sixth Sena- 
torinl District. Mr. Wilson was a 
Republican. An election will be held 
January 20th to choose his successor. 


The Supreme Court as now consti- 
tuted is: Chief Justice, Walter Clark, 
of Wake County; Associate Justices, 
R. M. Douglas, of Guilford County; 
Walter A. Montgomery, of Wake 
County; Henry G. Connor. of Wil- 
son County, and Platt D. Walker, of 
Mecklenburg County. 


Asheville Cor. Post: Congressman 
Moody is here in conference with his 
attorneys and others relative to his 
contest with Mr. Gudger. He asserts 
that when the returns of the recent 
election are properly readjusted and 
counted by a fair tribunal it will be 
shown that he has a majority of 800 
over his opponent. 

High Point dispatch: The large 
silk mill for this place, mention of 
which was made in this correspond- 
ence a few days ago, is a certainty. 
Interested parties are here and have 
bought five acres of ground from 
Mr. J. Elwood Cox, on which to erect 
the plant. Work on the buildings 
will commence at once. 


Llewxam’s Raleigh letter: Over- 
man stock is rapidly rising in the 
Senatorial market, and some astute 
politicians tell me they now expect 
him to be the successful candidate 
for Pritchard’s seat. There has been 
a little talk in certain quarters about 
a “stampede” to Judge Walter Clark, 
but there is absolutely nothing in 
that sort of noise. It is predicted 
very freely here, however, that Judge 
Clark will be a candidate four years 
hence, when an eastern man is to be 
chosen. Indeed, Senator Simmons 


was told a year ago that Clark would | 


contest with him for the seat next 
time. 





Charlotte Observer: The Legisla- 
ture is to meet week after next, on 
Wednesday, January 7th, and will 
elect a United States Senator on the 
20th. As near as the date is, there 
is not a man in the State who would 
bet on the result, except from a pure 
love of gambling, as two men will 
put two lumps of sugar on a table 
and make a bet as to which one a fly 
will light on first. 

Asheville Citizen: Two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars will 
be expended on the Asheville division 
of the Southern Railway in the way 
of improvements. These improve- 
ments for the most part will be in 
grade reduction work which has been 
in progress for some time, track bal- 
lasting and the laying of new steel 
rail. The laying of 80-pound rail 
between Asheville and Spartanburg 
will commence next week. 


Charlotte Observer: That was an 
interesting item in the Wilmington 
correspondence of the Observer this 
week which noted the fact that four 
of the leading white citizens of that 
city were pallbearers at the funeral 
of a highly-respected colored man. 
The incident ought to be told far 
and wide. It shows that at Wilming- 
ton, the storm center of the revolu- 
tion against putting the negro in 
place and power, the colored man 
who demeans himself properly is 
highly regarded. 


The North Carolina Association of 
Academies, in session inn Raleigh 
last week, elected the following of- 
ficers: President, A. F. Sams, of 
Cary; Vice-President, Martin H. 
Holt, of Oak Ridge; Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Aldrich, of Trinity Park. The 
Associagion decided to meet next 
year with the North Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Assembly, and to ask the latter 
to be given a day and night on the 
programme. If this request cannot 
be granted, the meeting will be held 
in advance. 


Washington Cor. Charlotte Ob- 
server: Richmond Pearson will go 
to the land of the Sultan. Official 
announcement has been made of his 
appointment as Minister to Persia, 
one of the really attractive posts of 
the diplomatic service. Mr. Pearson, 
who has held the consulship at Ge- 
noa, with a salary attachment of 
$1,500, will hereafter wear the official 
title of “Minister Resident and Con- 
sul-General to Persia,” and, accord- 
ing to the government Blue Book, 
will receive a salary of $10,000 an- 
nually. 


Asheville Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The emigration movement from this 
section has set in and the indica- 
tions are that the exodus from west- 
ern North Carolina during the next 
few months will be the largest for 
years. A large number of residents 


from this immediate section, it is | 


understood, will seek homes this 


spring in the West. 


| 


last four weeks. 





The majority | 


of the emigrants from this section | 
go to Oklahoma and Indian Terri- | 


tory. Large numbers go from here 


to the West every fall, but as a rule | 
they return disappointed and declar- | 


| riodical Literature, by I. E. Avery. 


The A. and M. College Summer 
School for Teachers will begin July 
1st instead of June 15th, and will 
Instruction will be 


| 


| 


given in: (1) Agriculture and Na- | 
ture Study; (2) Manual Training; | 


(3) Public School Branches and Ped- 
agogy; (4) Model Practice School; 
Mathe- 


es—Languages, Literature, 


Claims of a State Literature and 
History of our Public Schools. Elec- 
tion of officers. Organization of an 
Authors’ Club in the Association. 
Concord Times: It has been gener- 
ally remarked that there was more 
drunkenness on the streets of Con- 


' cord on Christmas day than on any 
(5) College and High School Branch- | 


matics; (6) Child Study, Kindergar- | 


ten and Nature Study in reference 


| have been worse. 


to Child Training; (7) Music, vocal | 


and instrumental, especially sight 
singing and chorus. Board and lodg- 
ing for four weeks, $10. Separate 
buildings for ladies, with baths, ete. 


Colonel Olds: Being with a party 


of well-known North Carolinians the | 
other day, the writer was deeply in- | 
terested in their conversation, which | 


was about the negro. 
have simply cut loose from the ne- 
gro. 
Have we not two standards of mor- 


One said: “We | 


Are we doing our duty by him? | 


als, ete., one for the whites, the other | 


for the negroes? If I were to employ 
a white woman in my house I would 


make strict inquiry into her charac- | 


ter. Do any of us inquire into the 
character of negroes we employ? 
Then, too, if a white man who was 
about to be employed were told to 
be on hand the following morning, 


and did not show up, we would be | 


done with him and drop him, but we | 


would not expect the negro to be 
puncutal, and when the latter came 
along, say the next day, we would 
put him at work.” 


Greensboro Telegram: The pro- 
posed trolley line connecting Greens- 
boro with High Point and Winston 
begins .to look as if it is going to be 
a sure thing. What more than any- 
thing else causes the belief that the 
promoters of the scheme mean busi- 
ness is the fact that substantial busi- 
ness men representing other substan- 
tial backers appeared before the 
Greensboro Board of Aldermen last 
night and secured the passage of an 
ordinance giving the right, privilege 
and franchise to locate, lay, con- 
struct, operate and maintain the por- 
tion of the line which will lie in 
Greensboro. The High Point-Greens- 
boro-Winston trolley system will con- 
sist of a line from High Point to 
some convenient and suitable point 
between Winston and Greensboro. 
From this point one arm of the sys- 
tem will extend to Winston and the 
other to Greensboro. 


The annual meeting of the State 
Literary and Historical Association 
will be held on the evening of Jan- 
uary 23d, in the music hall of the 
Olivia Raney Library, Raleigh. The 
programme is as follows: Opening 
address on the “Work and Possibili- 
ties of the Association,” by President 
Henry G. Connor. Report of the 
“Hall of History,” by Fred A. Olds. 
“Rural Libraries in North Carolina,” 
(a) Extent and Operation, by J. Y. 
Joyner; (b) Utility and Possibili- 
ties, by Mrs. J. Lindsay Patterson; 
(ec) Discussion and Suggestions. 
North Carolina Biography for 1902: 
(a) “History,” by D. H. Hill: (b) 


ing that “there is no place like west- | Poetry, by H. J. Stockard; (c) Pe- 
| n | 
ern North Carolina.” 








| Edgecombe, 1; 


oceasion for years. Many unthink- 
ing persons have gone so far as to 
say that open bar-rooms could not 
Such a statement 
is extreme folly, and no man who 
thinks for a moment would make it. 
To show how much truth there is in 
this statement, we cite the fact that 
in Durham, which has bar-rooms, 
there were thirty-three cases in the 
police court December 25th, while in 
Concord, which is not much smaller 
than Durham, there were only four. 
Of course, whiskey will be sold and 
used to a certain extent as long as 
it is made, regardless of restrictions; 
but it is a fact which no one can 
successfully controvert that local op- 
tion has been a signal success here. 
And it will continue so to be, so long 
as public sentiment is behind it. 





The North Carolina Saloon Situation. 


From the best information we 
have, the following is the liquor sit- 
uation in North Carolina by coun- 
ties: ~ 

Counties Without Saloons.—Ala- 
mance, Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, 
Bladen, Burke, Cabarrus, Caldwell, 
Chatham, Cherokee, Clay, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cumberland, Currituck, 
Davidson, Davie, Duplin, Gaston, 
Gates, Harnett, Henderson, Hyde, 
Jackson, Jones, Lincoln, Mitchell, 
Montgomery, Moore, Pamlico, Pen- 
der, Perquimans, Polk, Randolph, 
Robeson, Sampson, Scotland, Stan- 
ley, Surry, Swain, Transylvania, Ty- 
rell, Watauga, Wilkes, Yadkin, Yan- 
eey. 

Counties with Saloons.—Anson, 5; 
Beaufort, 9; Bertie, 11; Brunswick, 
2; Buncombe, 16; Camden, 3: Car- 
teret, 2; Caswell, 2; Catawba, 3; 
Chowan, 8; Craven, 14; Dare, 1; Dur- 
ham, 21; Edgecombe, 15; Forsyth, 9; 
Graham, 1; Granville, 4: Greene, 3; 
Guilford, 10; Halifax, 25; Johnston, 
6; Lenoir, 13; McDowell, 2; Madison, 
1; Martin, 24; Mecklenburg, 16; 
Nash, 13; New Hanover, 68; Onslow, 
7; Orange. 3; Pasquotank, 10; Per- 
son, 3; Pitt, 25; Richmond, 9; Rock- 
ingham, 11; Rowan, 10; Stokes, 1; 
Vance, 7; Wake, 27; Washington, 11; 
Wayne, 17; Wilson, 24; Iredell, 3. 

Counties with Dispensaries.— 
Franklin, 1; Hay- 
wood, 1; Hertford, 1; Johnston, 4; 
Macon, 1; Northampton, 1; Ruther- 
ford, 1; Union, 1; Warren, 1. 

It will be observed that according 
to the above list theer are 483 sa- 


| loons in the State and 13 dispensa- 


ries. More than 300 of these sa- 


| loons are found in 21 counties, whose 


sum total of negro population ex- 
ceeds the white population.—North 
Carolina Baptist. 

It will interest every one who has 
attended a State Alliance meeting in 
recent years, to know that our good 
old chaplain, Rev. W. S. Mercer, is 
to be married to a Norfolk lady, Miss 
Fannie ©. Lee, this week. Long life 
and happiness to them! 
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‘THE HOME CIRCLE 


Polonius’ Advice to His Son.* 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, 


Nor any unproportion’d thought his 


act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means 
vulgar: 

The friends thou hast, and their 
adoption tried, 


Grapple them to thy soul with hoops 
of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with enter- 
tainment 

Of each new-hatched, unfledg’d com- 


ed into the air starts vibrations 


which will quiver on and on forever. 


| The same is true also of infleunces 


| which go out from our lives in the 


rade. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but being 
in, 

Bear’t that the opposer may beware 
of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few 


thy voice; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve 
thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit 
buy. 

But not express’d in faney; rich, not 
gaudy: 

For the apparel oft 
man.— 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and 
friend, 


as thy purse ean 


proclaims the 


And borrowing dulls the edge of hus- | 


bandry. 
This above all,—to thine own self be 


trues 
And it must follow, as the night the 
day. : 
Thou canst not then be false to any 
man. 


--From Shakespeare’s “Tragedy of 
Ilamlet.” 





A Greeting to the New Year. 


We are on the threshold of a 
year. 


new 
We do not know what the year 
we are not afraid 
We have learned to look for 
all 


forward with 


holds for us, but 
of it. 
kindness and goodness in our 


paths, and so we go 
glad hope and expectation. 

It is always a serious thing to live. 
We ean pass through any year but 
onee. If we have lived negligently, 
we cannot return to amend what we 
have slurred over. 


mistakes, fill 


We cannot cor- 
blank 
erase lines we may be ashamed of, 
The 
irrevocableness of life ought alone to 
be 


watehfulness and diligence. 


rect up spaces, 


eut out pages unworthily filled. 
incessant 


Not a 
word we write ean be changed. Noth- 


motive enough for 


ing we do ean be canceled. 

Another element of seriousness in 
living is the influence of our life on 
other lives. We do not pass through 
the year alone; we are tied un with 


others in our homes, our friendships, 
our companionships, our associa- 


We are al- 


tions, our occupations. 











ways touching others and leaving im- | : : 
| ramble, to give the lie to those who | 


pressions on them. JILuman lives are 


like the 
plates, 


sensitized 
the 
before 


photographer’s 


receiving upon them 


image of whatever 


passes 
them. Our ecarcless words drop and 
we think not where they fall, but the 
lightest of them lodges in some heart 
and leaves its blessings or its blight. 
All our aets, dispositions, and moods 
do something in the shaping and col- 
oring of other lives. 


It is said that every word whisper- 





*This is No. 49 of our series of the World's 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
bam, Macauiay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, and others. 


commonest days—they will go on for- 
This should 


eareful what we do, what we say. and 


ever. make us most 
what quality of life we give to the 
world. It would be sad, indeed, if we 
should set going unholy or hurtful 
influenees, if we should touch even 
one life unwholesomely, if we should 
speak even a word which starts a 
death—J. RR. Miller, 


soul toward 
| 2 a BE 





THE WINTER WORLD. 





Many Wild Things to See During a 
Tramp in the Woods. 


Nothing could be more erroneous 


than this mistaken idea that desola- | 


tion possesses the earth for the en- 
during of a Northern winter, says 
Country Life in America, Christmas 
Annual. Eyes have they, but 
see not, these folk who talk of wintry 
wastes. Forgive them their error. 
Pity their ignorance. 

Copse and field are not as barren 
of animal life as popularly supposed. 


On the contrary, a host of friends in 


fur and feathers will be met by one | 
And they | 


who invades their domain. 
are the easier to study now for the 


they | 


| eternally at it, and 


spring kisses the land and sets free 
all bonds. You who have eyes to see, 
go you forth even in the winter, for 


verily your reward will be great. 





A DOSE OF BROWNING TONIC. 
A Stimulus for ‘‘Keeping Eternally at 
It’’ and for Facing Defeat. 

Most of us are in one way or an- 
other born cowards, and what we 
need more than anything else is to 
be made properly ashamed of our- 
selves. 
the prophet of courage, courage in 
vietory, courage in defeat, courage in 
the losing fight ! 


Mary 


message of 


| 


| 


Hail, then, Robert Browning, | 


This is, briefly, the | 


3aker Dunn, in a | 


paper as sprightly as it is inspiring | 


published in the current 


According to this writer Browning’s 
chief virtue is that he makes one feel 
willing to blow horns and wave ban- 
and lead forlorn A 


ners hopes. 


Atlantie. | 


| coolly answered, “but take my bag 


Browning notion of victory, however, | 


does not with any neceessity what- | 


ever imply the getting what one 


It often means just keeping 
that 


wants. 


realizing 


| surrender is the only defeat: 


exposure of their ertswhile hidden re- | 


treats. 


Sir Reynard is to be met 


with almost any morning. Br’er Rab- 


bit and Puss are easily traced to 
their forms, and their acquaintance 
made by design instead of mere 
chanee. Along open brooks one 


warm-coated 
On the 


that 
but shy fellow, the mink. 
make little 


sometimes meets 


meadows mice 


runways | 


under the snow, watched by the | 
rough-legged hawk, the wariest of 
his tribe. Of the birds there are 
many—social chickadees, quiet, in- | 


dustrious brown ercepers, noisy blue- | 


jays, Corvus the crow, cheerful and 


confiding tree sparrows from 


the | 
North, snow buntings and gold finch- | 


es banded together in community of | 


interests where the grass seeds are 


most plentiful, hairy and downy | 
woodpeckers policing the orchard 


trees, sober-hued juneos,  golden- 
crowned kinglets in which the spark 
of life but burns the stronger as the 
cold strengthens, grouse and quail, 


our two noblest game birds, the two 


erossbills, the redpoll, the pine siskin, | 


the herring gull—any or all of these | 


and others, all in sober plumage one 


is likely to meet during a_ winter 


ery “The birds have flown.” And even 


friends of June you may chance upon | 


in warm sheltered swamps, a few 
hardy robins, waxwings, blackbirds 


and bluebirds. 

Nor are the beasts and the birds 
all that the keen observer will find 
for his delight. 
the insect world, vet like the trees 


Seemingly gone is 


these winged creatures of softer days 
do but sleep. On bush and tree-twig 
and on stout weedstalks, under rough 
bits of bark, fastened to vost and rail 
of old fences, and under the eaves of 


buildings are quaint and curiously 


woven cradles to be collected now for 
| what they will 


bring forth when 





“But what if I fail of my purpose 
here ? 
It is but to keep the nerves at 


strain, 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 


And bafiled, get up and_ begin 
agiain— 
So the chase takes up one’s life, 
that’s all.” 
The Browning tonie which this 


writer would like to substitute for 
the proprietary medicines of the age 
does not inspire any man to -be an 
angel before his time—it onlv stimu- 
lates him to be a man and master of 
himself: 
e 
“A man for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a God 
though in the germ.” 

The tonie in question is not an ex- 
pensive remedy exeept in the amount 
of effort required on the part of the 
patient to render it efficacious, but it 


is perhaps a little too bracing to be 
taken in large doses until the spirit 
of it has begun to steal into one’s 
veins. 

If, for instanee, the young man 


should begin before breakfast in the 
morning with 

“What have I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, 

the unmanly ?” 
follow it us at about the time of his 
after-breakfast pipe with 
“T count life just a stuff, 
To try the soul’s strength on,” 
manfully swallow an afternoon dose 
of 
“When the fight begins within him- 
self 

A man’s worth something”— 

and substitute for his usual nightcap, 

“Why comes temptation but for man 
to meet, 

And master and make crouch beneath 
his foot. 

And so be pedestaled in triumph ?” 


he might at first find such a sudden 
little more than his could 
bear, but, in due time, if the pre- 
scription were persevered in, he 
might learn to welcome the joy and 


system 





the strength of the new elixir of life. 


Persistency’s Reward. 

“Any man can marry any woman,” 
Voltaire once eynieally declared, “if 
he only pursues her long enough.” 

An 


story, illustrative of this, is told of 


amusing and _ characteristic 
Lord Beaconsfield in the days when 
he was wooing Mrs. Lewis, to whom 
in later years of married life he was 
so touchingly devoted: 

One day Mrs. Lewis, who was then 


living in retirement at her seat in 


Glamorganshire, saw a gentleman 
walking leisurely up the drive. 


“Jane,” she exclaimed to an old ser- 


vant, “I really believe that horrid 
man Disraeli is coming up the drive. 
Do, please, run to the door and say 
I’m not at 


Jane opened the door to the un- 


home.” 


desired ealler and gravely announced 
“] Disraeli 
to 
a bedroom and prepare luncheon. I 
to 
which of course 


her message. know,” 


will wait until Mrs. Lewis is ready 
eome down-stairs,” 
Mrs. Lewis felt compelled to do a few 
minutes later. ( 
“Oh, dear, what ean I do with such 


| an obstinate man?” the widow asked 


| desperately, later in the day, when 





| . . . . 
| making of a man in him. 


Disraeli showed no sign of raising 
the siege. “Marry him, I suppose, 


ma’am,” was Jane’s — philosophic 


answer; and, as the world knows the 
persistent wooer had his way in the 
end in this as in most other things 


in life-—The Pilgrim. 





‘¢He Believes in Me.’’ 

There is nothing which quite takes 
the place, in a boy’s life, of the eon- 
sciousness that somebody—his teach- 
er, brother, sister, father, mother, or 
friend,—believes in him. 

One of the 
things to a youth who is apparently 


most discouraging 
dull, yet is conscious of real power 
and ability to sueceed, is to be depre- 
ciated by those around him, to feel 
that his parents and teachers do not 
understand him, that they look upon 
him as a probable failure. 

When into the life of such a boy 
there comes the loving assurance 
that somebody has diseovered him, 
him 


has seen in un- 


dreamed of by others, that moment 


possibilities 


there is born within him a new hope, 
a light that will never cease to be an 
inspiration and encouragement. 

If you believe in a boy, if you see 
any real ability in him, (and every 
human being is born with ability to 
do some one thing well), tell him so; 
tell him that you believe he has the 
Such as- 


| surance has often proved of greater 


advantage to a youth than eash cap- 
ital. 

There is inspiration in “He be- 
lives in me.”’—Success. 





Mr. Daniel M. Coates is one of the 


best farmers in this section. This 


| year he raised 29,724 pounds lint cot- 
influx of red blood into his veins a 


ton, or a little over 74 bales, weigh- 
ing 400 pounds each, on 70 acres of 
land on Mr. James H. Pou’s “Hast- 
ings” plantation, one and a half miles 
south of Smithfield.—Smithfield Her- 
ald. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT | 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


With this issue we begin the New 
Year. How time flies! Do you 
know how old we are?—I mean our 
department, of course. I remember 
so well with what fear and misgiv- 
ings we launched our little boat on 
the sea of literary entertainment and 
how anxiously we called for passen- 
gers who were brave enough to take 
passage with us and report our prog- 
ress. They came and our sailing has 
been comparatively smooth. Ouly a 
few breakers and they sped by harm- 
lessly. Our craft still floats. So far 
as I know ours is the only depart- 
ment of the kind in this State. Will 
we make it a greater success. this 
year than last? We have already 
three interesting letters for this New 
Year initial number. If I could know 
to-night that no week would find me 
without a reasonable number of let- 
ters for this page I would be delight- 
ed. Our roll book contains enough 
names to fill a whole page of the 
paper each week if all those names 
members. We 
will not say that we would like to 


represented active 
hear from you each month, but we 
will be more explicit and say that we 
would be glad to hear from you as 
often as you care to write for the en- 
tertainment of the Cirele. The very 
first name we enrolled still represents 
one of our active workers, and her 
letters are always read with interest 

No contributor to this department 
is paid save in the pleasureable con- 
sciousness of having helped a fellow 
being in some way perhaps of which 
they little dream. Why, an invalid 
wrote me some time since that ours 
were the only letters she ever receiv- 
ed in printed form and as she saw 
few papers I could not imagine the 
pleasure they afforded her. “They 
are so much company to me,” she 
said, “please tell all the members so 
for me.” This I have done, you see, 
aud 4 trust that you will store this 
fact away in a convenient nook in 
your memory where you will not for- 
get it. 

I hope this year will be the most 


prosperous and by far the happiest 
year in all your lives. Remember 


that Aunt Jennie has a chair for 
each of you in the Cirele and she 
will be delighted to have you occupy 
it as often as you conveniently can. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Happiness in the Home. 

Aunt there 
seems to be a dearth of letters in So- 
cial Chat, I will try what I can do at 


Dear Jennie :—As 


entertaining the readers thereof. I | 


have no particular subject in view, 
but one of the Chatterers suggests 


that we discuss the problem, “How 


to make our homes happy.” There 
are many things in this life that are 


conducive to happiness, but I think | 


wilful and unruly sons and daughters Glimpses of Life in War Time. 


of men, I will suggest some practical Dear Aunt Jennie:— 


“Backward, roll backward, 
O Time in thy flight; 
And make me a child again, 
Just for to-night.” 
* * * 
tichmond, Va., May 30, 1863. 


I have within a few days received 


methods whereby the inmates of the 
homes may assist in augmenting its 
happiness. 


Parents should provide their chil- 
dren with the best things that their | 
abilities will allow, not only so far | 


as food and raiment are concerned, 


the most cheering accounts from the 
In al- 


most every regiment protracted meet- 


but also with instruction and inno- 


Army of Northern Virginia. 


cent amusements; entering into their 


joys and sorrows with heartfelt inter- | . : 
; | ings are in progress, and souls are 


est, remembering the precept to “Re- : : ‘ 
] I being born into the kingdom. Last 


| Sabbath, Rev. N. B. Cobb, of North 
Carolina, baptized five in Ransom’s 
Brigade, Rev. Mr. Betts two, and the 
North 
The meetings in this 


joice with those that do rejoice, and 
weep with those that weep.” 


Children should love and obey their 
yarents, refraining from those things : : { 
pe 4 x : | chaplain of the Fourteenth 
that are painful and disagreeable to | , : 

| Carolina five. 


Brigade are becoming more and more 


them, and showing appreciation of 
| parental care and kindness by being | . : 
pé ; : % pans ? . | interesting every day, and Brother 
quick to render any little service 
that may be 


“an they do this when one of the 


Cobb informs me that quite a num- 


required. Especially 


ber have been converted since last 
Sabbath. * * #* 
the Gospel. 


, : ‘ The ery is for 
family is sick, and needs a great | 
e 5 
In some of these pro- 


many little attentions. They should ; : ; 
; : | tracted mectings the voice of a min- 
also love and be kind to each other, | . - 
: : ; : ister has seareely been heard. Will 
helping, encouraging and defending oe : 
Ra. : not fifty of our pastors throw them- 
each other, and striving at all times : : : : 
; 1 aa eae selves, for a few months, into this 
to give pleasure to those with whom 
= ar eRe | great work? Send us tracts, colpor- 
1ey come in contact. | Bee 
we Will not the 


| ters, and evangelists. 

churches give with a munificent lib- 
erality, of their possessions, that the 
Board may mect these pressing de- 


Young men, brothers, can be kind 


and polite to each other, and to all 


around them, rendering assistance 


or advice as occasion may require, 


mands ? 


and ever be watchful and guard 


A. E. DICKENSON, 


against anything that may bring | ; 
: i ; an Superintendent. 


shame and disgrace on themselves 


* * & 

The following written by Rev. W. 
. im _ « | H. Carroll, after his visit to General 

and upholders of theiz parents in| 7" 7° : ‘ 

| Cobb’s Brigade, shows how they often 


and their families, endeavoring to be | 


ornaments to society, and the helpers 


their declining years. age 
0 ei tale i a conducted religious meetings among 
Fa E s, sisters, have si any | f 

| the soldiers: 
“A regimental prayer-meeting was 
Sligasy* ; | to be held just after ‘tattoo, and at 
searcely go amiss, if they wish to do | : é : eeebe 
dinautel the appointed time I started to it, in 
company with some officers. It was 


opportunities of helping to render 


their homes happy, that they ean 


well. Being © industrious, 
and affable, counseling, advising, and 
: . ; so dark that we could not see the 
conferring with each other and with | ; : 
Be stumps, but after stumbling over a 
the older brothers, aiding the young- 


er ones with their lessons and other | . i ; nie 

ae | A part of the time it was raining and 

tasks, lifting the burdens from moth- | f % 
a ee blowing too much for tallow candles, 

er’s shoulders, and banishing dull a f , 

. : nut we found a large crowd assem- 

eare from father’s brows by their ‘ = 


bled—some sitting, others standing. 
In the thick darkness, that sweet old 


: i hymn, ‘When I ean read my title 
All these things and many more] ° < ‘ 


loving attention and vivacious con- 


versation. 


clear, with the chorus ‘Remember 


may be done when every one of the 





eso P | Lord, thy dying groans,’ was sung. 
family is really trying to please oth- | ,, : , 
| The serviees were then continued, 
ers and not themselves. | : ; 
ae ; : and were interesting throughout. It 
It is quite unnecessary to mention | : : 
‘ was, indeed, a solemn and impres- 
how husbands and wives should com- |. ates 
sive occasion. 
Major Robert Stiles, of Richmond, 
in an address delivered in 1869 be- 
7A ac \ 21 TA > v va) ‘ ° 
even as Christ loved the Church and | fore the Male Orphan 


gave Himself for it.” 


yort themselves towards each other. 
] 


In the Scriptures we find these man- | 


dates: “TIIusbands, love your wives, 


Asylum of 
| Richmond, related the following in- 
cident: 

“One of the batteries of our own 


“Likewise, ye 
wives, be in subjection to your own 
husbands. * * * Even as Sarah | 
obeyed Abraham, calling him lord.” 
| Aunt Jennie, I think your letter on 
Christmas giving is about the best I 


| battalion was eomposed chicfly of 





Irishmen, from a Southern city—gal- 
| lant fellows, but wild and reckless. 
| The captaincy 


© 


have ever seen on that subject. becoming vacant, a 


Jennie Acton inquires why persim- | packwoods Georgia preacher, named 
mons dried would not be as good as 
dates? I think they would, if dried 


in sugar. 


C— was sent to command them. The 
men, at first half-amused, half-insult- 
ed, soon learned to idolize as well as 


TI have seen them dried 


without sugar, and they were very fear their preacher captain, who 


our whole duty to mankind, whether | nce. They were dried in the house, proved to be, all in all, such a man 


those of our own homes or strangers, 


is summed up in these words: “As | 
you would that others should do unto 


you, do ye even so unto them.” 
Since it takes “line upon line, and 
precept upon precept” to teach the 


not in the sun. 


as one seldom sees, a combination of 

Aunt Jennie, my letter is too long. Praise God Barebone and: Sir Philip 
If you will excuse it I will close by Sidney, with a dash of Hedley Vicars 
wishing you all a happy new year. 


MRS. 8S. E. M. 


about him. He had all the stern grit 
of the Puritan with much of the chiv- 


Bertie Co., N. C. _alry of the Cavaliers, and the zeal 


} 
| 





¢ ° 
of the Apostle. 


few we reached the place of prayer. | 


There was at this 
time but one other Christian in his 
battery, a named Allan 
Moore, also a backwoods Georgian, 


gunner 


and a noble, enthusiastic man and 
soldier. The only other living mem- 
ber of Moore’s family was with him, 
a boy of not more than twelve or thir- 
teen years, and the devotion of the 
elder brother to the younger was as 
tender as a mother’s. The little fel- 
low was a strange, sad, prematurely 
talked and 
He used to wear a red 
Zouave fez that ill-befitted that peeu- 
liar, sallow, pallid complexion of the 


old child, who seldom 


never smiled. 


piney-woods Georgian, but he was a 
perfect hero in a fight. ’I'was at Cold 
Harbor in 1864. We had been all day 
shelling a working party of the ene- 
my, and about sunset, as adjutant of 
the battalion, I was visiting the bat- 
teries to arrange the guns for night- 
firing. As I approached C.’s posi- 
tion, the sharpshooting had almost 
ceased, and down the line I could see 
the tigures of the eannoneers stand- 
ing out boldly against the sky. Moore 
was at the trail, adjusting his piece 
for the night’s work. ITlis gunnery 
had been superb during the evening, 
and his blood was up. I deseended 
into a little valley and lost sight of 
the group, but heard C.’s stern voice: 
‘Sit down Moore, your gun is well 
enough; the sharpshooting isn’t over 
yet. Get down.’ I rode to the hill. 
‘One moment, Captain. My trail’s 
a hair’s-breadth too much to the 
right;’? and the gunner bent eagerly 
over the handspike. A sharp report, 
that unmistable erash of the bullet 
against the skull, and all was over. 
*Twas the last rifle-shot on the lines 
that night. The rushing together of 
the detachment obstructed my view; 
but as I came up, the sergeant step- 
ped aside and said, ‘Look there, ad- 
jutant.2. Moore had fallen over on 
the trail, the blood gushing from 
his wound all over his face. His lit- 
tle brother was at his side instantly. 
No wildness, no tumult of grief. He 
knelt on the earth, and lifting 
Moore’s head onto his knees, wiped 
the blood from his forehead with the 
cull of his own tattered shirt-sleeve, 
and kissed the pale face again and 
again, but very quietly. Moore was 
evidently dead, and none of us cared 
to disturb the child. Presently he 
rose—quiet still, tearless  still— 
gazed down on his dead brother, then 
around at us, and, breathing the sad- 
dest sigh I ever heard, said just these 
words: ‘Well, I am alone in the 
world’ The preacher Captain instant- 
ly sprang forward, and placing his 
hand on the poor boy’s shoulder, said, 
solemnly, but cheerfully: ‘No, my 
child, you are not alone, for the Bi- 
ble says, ‘When my father and moth- 
er forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up,’ and Allan was both fath- 
er and mother to you; besides, I’m 
going to take you up, too; you shall 
sleep under my blanket to-night.’ 
There was not a dry eye in the 
group; aud when, months afterwards, 
the whole battalion gathered on a 
quict Sabbath evening on the banks 
of the Appomattox, to witness a bap- 
tism, and C., at the water’s dge, ten- 
derly handed this child to the off- 
ciating minister, and, receiving him 
again when the ceremony was over, 
threw a blanket about the little shiv- 
ering form, carried him into the 
bushes, changed his clothing, and 
then reappeared, carrying the bundle 
of wet clothes, and he and the ehild 
walked away hand in hand to eamp— 
then there were more tears, manly, 
noble, purifying tears; and I heard 
the sergeant say, ‘Faith! the Captain 
has fultilled his pledge to that boy.’ ” 
MINNIE. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 
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The reported refusal of the House Committee 
to report the ship subsidy bill is the most gratify- 
ing piece of political news that has been sent out | 
from Washington in months. It is a distinct 
triumph for the independent press of the country. 
No “granger” ever proposed legislation more 
paternalistic in principle, and if public sentiment 
does not fall asleep too readily, the bill will stay. 
on the sidetrack. | 





The Executive Committee of the State Farm- | 
ers’ Alliance met in Hillsboro last Thursday and | 
transacted some important business, the most | 
noteworthy being the arrangement to send Breth- | 
ren J. C. Bain and H. M. Cates at once into the 
lecture field. They are excellent workers and we 
shall expect good results to follow their labors. 
A suitable resolution of sympathy for President 
Fleming, whose wife died a few days ago, was 
adopted. 





Most of our readers have doubtless learned of 
the accident which befell Bro. T. B. Parker, Sec- 
retary and Business Agent of the State Farmers’ 
Allianee, Christmas week. While out hunting 
near Hillsboro, he was accidentally shot in the | 
thigh by one of the party, forty shot entering the | 
flesh. While a serious accident, Brother Parker’s 
condition is now favorable and there seems to be 
no doubt of his ultimate recovery. Another offi- 
cer of the State Alliance who has the sympathy 
of The Progressive Farmer and the entire broth- 
erhood is President W. B. Fleming, whose wife 
died suddenly Christmas morning. She had been 
married a number of years and was the mother of 
several children. 





TCBACCO FARMERS ORGANIZING. 


The tobacco growers’ meeting held in Rocky 
Mount, December 19th, appears to have been a 
complete success, and we suppose it will be speed- 
ily followed up by meetings in other sections of | 
the State. It may not be amiss, even at this late 
date, to give in full the Rocky Mount resolutions, 
the gist of which was given in Secretary Parker’s 
report made for the last number of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. The resolutions follow: 


“Resolved 1. That the President and J. Bryan | 


Grimes shall appoint on organization a commit- 
tee of five who shall have general supervision and 
control of the organization of the tobacco inter- 
ests in North Carolina. 

“2. That it shall be the duty of this committee 
to meet at the call of the President, and shall 
appoint or designate organization to cover the 
territory growing bright tobacco, to fix salaries 
and devise plans for raising the necessary funds 
to carry out the objects of this association. 

“3. That we thank the State press for the 


| at Louisville, January 29th. 
| proposes to fight the so-called Tobacco Trust, buy- 





friendly interest taken in our cause, and urge 
them to continue their efforts in our behalf. 

“4. That we urge and petition the merchants 
of North Carolina, especially those engaged in 
the retail trade on the mortgage system, to dis- 
courage the planting of an increased tobacco 
acreage—as in our opinion an increased acreage 
of the tobacco for the year of 1903 means ruinous 
prices for the crop, and almost 
bankruptey of our section.” 


the complete 


means confined to North Carolina. 
hand, the following dispatch sent out from Lex- 
ington, Ky., last week indicates that our sister 
States are leaving us well in the rear. 
Lexington dispatch: 

“The State Executive Commission of the Ken- 
tucky Tobacco Growers’ Association met here to- 
night and appointed a committee to draft articles 


| 
of incorporation for approval at the next meeting | 


This Association 


ing the leaf from the grower. Before incorpora- 


| tion it is necessary that forty thousand growers 
It was stated to-night that this | 


become members. 


number would be signed before the. meeting Jan- | 
uary 25th. Organizations have been formed in 
almost every county in the State and in many | 


counties of Ohio and Indiana. 
is a tri-State affair, and pertains to the White 
Burly district. 
000.” 

There are rumblings in all parts of the country 


The capital stock will be $1,000,- | 


The Association | 


with it. He can always find plenty of old women 
in skirts or trousers to spend their days worry- 
ing over their own troubles and to sit up nights 
waking his.” 

From these two quotations it is very easy to 
frame a brief working creed for the year. If 
we have interpreted them correctly, they mean, 
when reduced to their lowest terms, simply this— 
nothing more, nothing less: : 

Go ahead, do your best, and even if you make 
mistakes, don’t worry. 

And for practical folks we don’t know of a 


| better motto for the year upon which we have 


just now that seem to indicate a re-awakening to | 


the value of farmers’ organizations. A general 


| farmers’ trust would be very hard to operate suc- 


cessfully, but we believe that the farmers will 
sooner or later come together so as to resist un- 
just demands, as they did in the days of jute bag- 
ging. 

In this era of combination and organization 
the class that remains unorganized becomes the 


| natural prey of the others, just as in lawless war 


the unorganized non-combatants find themselves 
robbed by both sides and unable to protect them- 
selves from either. 





A MOTTO FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


We haven’t a “Thought for the Weck” for this 
rumber of The Progressive Farmer, but we have 
two bits of sound philosophy that we think the 
reader will find it worth while to carry with him 
all through the new year. 

The first is from the pen of Jacob A. Riis, the 
New York reformer, author of that intensely in- 


teresting book, “The Making of An American.” | 


Says Mr. Riis: ; 

“What are we that we should think ourselves 
always right, or, lest we do wrong, sit idle all our 
lives waiting for light? The light comes as we 
work toward it. President Roosevelt was right 
when he said that the only one who never makes 
mistakes is the one who never does anything. 
Preserve us from him; from the man who eter- 
nally wants to hold the scales even and so never 
gets done weighing—never hands anything over 
the counter. Take him away and put red blood 
into his veins. And let the rest of us go ahead 
and make our mistakes—as few as we can, as 
many as we must; only let us go ahead.” 

The second gem of sound sense, a worthy com- 
panion piece to that from Mr. Riis’s book, is 
found in “The Letters of a Self-made Merchant 
to His Son” reviewed in another column. The 
language is that of Old Gorgan Graham himself, 
and while it might be more elegant, it could hard- 
ly be more eloquent: 

“T’ve put a good deal more than work into my 
business, and I’ve drawn a good deal more than 
money out of it; but the only thing I’ve ever put 
into it which didn’t draw dividends in fun or dol- 
lars was worry. That is a branch of the trade 
which you want to leave to our competitors. I’ve 
always found worrying a blamed sight more un- 
certain than horse-racing—it’s harder to pick a 
winner at it. You go home worrying because 
you’re afraid that your fool new clerk forgot to 
lock the safe after you, and during the night the 
lard refinery burns down; you spend a year fret- 
ting because you think Bill Jones is going to cut 
you out with your best girl, and then you spend 
ten worrying because he didn’t; you worry over 
Charlie at college because he’s a little wild, and 


_ he writes you that he’s been elected president of 
It appears that the fight on the trust is by no | 


| 


On the other | 


Says the | 


the Y. M. C. A.; and you worry over William be- 
cause he’s so pious that you’re afraid he’s going 
to throw up everything and go to China as a mis- 
sionary, and he draws on you for a hundred; you 
worry because you’re afraid your business is go- 
ing to smash, and your health busts un instead. 
Worrying is the one game in which, if you guess 
right, you don’t get any satisfaction out of your 
smartness. A busy man has no time to bother 








just entered. 


THIS WEEK’S PAPER—-SOME RéNDOM COM- 
MENT. 


It is a trifle long, we know, but nevertheless 
one of the best articlesyin this number of The 
Progressive Farmer, is that on “Agricultural 
Conditions in Iredell and Adjoining Counties.” 
It ought to be of interest to farmers all over the 
State and especially those in Western North 
Carolina. The article should be read in its en- 
tirety, but we difect especial attention to these 
three sentences which we have culled from the 
paper: 

“All the conditions for successful stock rais- 
ing are here, and this should be a stock-producing 
section.” 

“Many of the better and more jntelligent class 
of farmers maintain that if the average farmer 
cultivated half the land that he attempts to cul- 
tivate at the present time, and owned twice his 
present equipment of farm implements and stock, 
much better results would be attained.” 

“Tf the shallow seed beds, frequently not more 
than 8 or 4 inches in depth, could be gradually 
deepened by plowing half an inch deeper each 
year, until a depth of one foot or more of good 
soil were acquired, the danger from drought 
would be materially lessened and the crops greatly 
increased.” 

The “Dose of Browning Tonic” is a good one 
to start the new year with, but it might be im- 
proved for some who attempt tasks too large for 
their strength-by the addition of this verse: 





“The common problem, yours, mine and every 
| 
one’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair, 
Up to our means, a very different thing.” 


That is the kind of practical philosophy most 
of us need when we are considering our new 
resolutions. 

The war-time letters furnished by a Social 
Chat contributor give a vivid glimpse of life in 
the camp. Not less interesting is the scene in 
ante-bellum life which Mr. B. F. White presents 
in his-letter on silk culture. 

This golden age of invention and discovery in 
which we are living has to its credit few fer 
more marvelous than that performed by young 
Guglielmo Marconi the Sunday before Christmas. 
This triumph may affect human human life and 
progress for ages to come. Read the views of 
one of the best of authorities, the Scientific 
American, on vage 4. 

On page 10 we are printing an excellent re- 
view of the history of the year just ended. It 
is somewhat singular, however, that our wide- 
awake contemporary failed to allude to the 
Mount Pelee eruption, one of the greatest catas- 
trophes of modern times. 

Now that the Legislature is to assemble this 
week, and Congress is at work again after its 
holiday vacation, we commend to every farmer 
and citizen the article “How Farmers Can Pro- 


mote Good Legislation.” If you want any 
changes made in your laws, write your representa- 
tives. If you keep silent and they hear only from 
corporation lobbyists, ete., what right have you 
to complain if your unexpressed wishes are not 


, complied with? 
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THE WISDOM AND HUMOR OF “OLD GORGON | 


GRAHAM,”’ PORK-PACKER. 


LETTERS FROM <A SELF-MADE MER- 
CHANT TO HIS SON. By George Horace 
Lorimer. $1.50. Small, Maynard & Co., 
Publishers, Boston. 


We read these letters when they were running 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and with so much 
enjoyment that we made haste on their publica- 
tion in book form to ask for a copy for review. 
This has been received and we have paid the 
author the compliment of reading every one of 
the twenty letters over again. The imaginary 
“self-made merchant” is John Graham, head of 
a big pork-packing house in Chicago, (dubbed 
“Old Gorgon Graham” by his business associ- 
ates,) and he addresses his letters to his son 
Pierpont (known to his fellow-students as 


“Piggy”), who at the beginning of the book has. 


just entered Harvard University. After gradua- 
tion he begins at the foot of the business ladder 
with his father’s firm and works his way up to 
a $3,500 position, where the book leaves him. 

A better combination of humor and _ horse- 
sense is seldom found. The stories that John 
’ Graham tells give evidence of a rare insight 
into human nature, while his hearty, homely, and 
wholesome philosophy is worthy of “Poor Rich- 
ard” himself. For Mr. Lorimer is, in one sense, 
Franklin’s successor: he is now editor of the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, which 
Franklin founded, under a different name, in 
1728. 

Strangely enough, however, in not a single re- 
view have we noticed a reference to the train- 
ing which fitted Mr. Lorimer tor writing this 
book. We happen to have filed away a sketch 
of ‘his life that appeared in Printer’s Ink a year 
ago, from which we learn that he began work 
for the Armours in Chicago while in his teens, 
and climbed to a $5,000 salary when 24 years 
old. But young Lorimer was not satisfied: he 
wished to give up business for a literary career— 
and he did. He went to a little Maine college 
and took a course in English literature, then en- 
tered daily journalism in Boston. Later—about 
five years ago—he went on the staff of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, rising speedily to the editor- 
ship. And now, at thirty-four, his salary is larger 
than that which he gave up when he left the 
Armours. 

With this introduction, we propose to let the 
book review itself, for the following extracts— 
barring the fact that none of the inimitable 
stories are included—give a better idea of its 
character than could be given by any words of 
our own. Hear, therefore, some of the observa- 
tions of “Old Gorgon Graham”: 

“T want you to learn at the outset not to play 
with the spoon before you take the medicine. 
Putting off an easy thing makes it hard, and 
putting off a hard thing makes it impossible. 

“There’s one excuse for every mistake a man 
can make, and only one. When a fellow makes 
the same mistake twice he’s got to throw up both 
hands and own up to carelessness or cussedness. 

“T don’t just place Miss Dashkam, but if she’s 
the daughter of old Job Dashkam, on the open 
Board, I should say, on general principles, that 
she was a fine girl to let some other fellow marry. 
A man can’t pick his own mother, but he can pick 
his son’s mother, and when he chooses a father- 
in-law who plays the bucket-shops he needn’t be 
surprised if his own son plays the races. 

“To marry for money or to marry without 
money is a crime. There’s no real objection to 
marrying a woman With a fortune, but there is 
to marrying a fortune with a woman. And I 
want you to remember that marrying the wrong 
girl is the one mistake that you’ve got to live with 
all your life. 


“Appearances are deceitful, I know, but so long 
as they are, there’s nothing like having them de- 
ceive for us instead of against us. 


Clothes don’t 





make the man, but they make all of him except 
his hands and face during business hours, and 
that’s a pretty considerable area of the human 
animal. 

“Remember, if you are in the right you can 
afford to keep your temper, and if you are in 
the wrong, you cannot afford to lose it. 

“With most men duty means something un- 
pleasant that the other fellow ought to do. As 


a matter of fact, a man’s first duty is to mind his | 


own business. It’s been my experience that it 
takes about all the thought and work which one 
man can give to run one man right, and if a fel- 
low’s putting in five or six hours a day on his 
neighbor’s character, he’s mighty apt to scamp 
the building of his own. 

“When you’re through sizing up the other fel- 
low, it’s a good thing to step back from yourself 
and see how you look. Then add fifty per cent 
to your estimate of your neighbor for virtues 
that you can’t see, and subtract fifty per cent 
from yourself for faults that you’ve missed in 
your inventory, and you'll have a pretty accurate 
result. 

“Have your eyes open all the time for a good 
man, but follow the old maid’s example—look un- 
der the bed and in the closet, not in the mirror, 
for him. 

“The only undignified job I know of is loafing. 

“While you are at it there’s nothing like pick- 
ing out a good-looking wife, because even the 
handsomest woman looks homely sometimes, and 
so you get a little variety; but a homely one can 
only look worse than usual. Beauty is only skin- 
deep, but that’s deep enough to satisfy any rea- 
sonable man. 

“You can trust a woman’s taste on everything 
except men; and it’s mighty lucky that she slips 
up there, or we’d pretty nigh all be bachelors. 

“What you know is a club for yourself, and 
what you don’t know is a meat-ax for the other 
fellow. 

“A business man’s conversation should be regu- 
lated by fewer and simpler rules than any other 
function of the human animal. They are: (1) 
Have something to stay. (2) Say it. (3) Stop 
talking. 

“Beginning before you know what you want to 
say and keeping on after you have said it lands a 
merchant in a lawsuit or the poorhouse, and one’s 
a short cut to the other. 

“Tt’s all right when you are calling on a girl or 
talking with friends after dinner to run a con- 
versation like a Sunday-school excursion, with 
stops to pick flowers; but in the office your sen- 
tences should be the shortest distance possible be- 
tween periods. 

“Tf you give some fellows a talent wrapped in 
a napkin to start with in business, they would 
swap the talent for a gold brick and lose the nap- 
kin; and there are others that you could start out 
with just a napkin who would set up with it in the 
drygoods business in a small way and then coax 
the other fellow’s talent into it. 

“Whenever any one offers to let you in on the 
ground floor it’s pretty safe to take the elevator 
to the roof garden. 

“Say less than the other fellow and listen more 
than you talk, for when a man’s listening he isn’t 
telling on himself, and he’s flattering the fellow 
who is.” 





Good Resolutions. 


One of the best of good resolutions is not to 
make too many of them. It is ‘a common expe- 
rience to find the breaking of one resolve—per- 
haps the hardest of all to keep—followed by snap- 
pings here and there until the chain, weakened 
time and again by the loss of a. poor link, be- 
comes a disjointed, worthless thing. Even a sin- 
gle strong link between one’s intentions and per- 
formances is a better and safer reliance. 

What shall this one link be? Surely a differ- 








There is a parable, however, in one of Emerson’s 
shortest and most memorable poems, “Days,” to 
which at the season of good resolutions every one 
may well give heed. The poem tells of a man in 
his garden, to whom the days come one by one, 
offering gifts of varying value—transient and 
permanent. The man—as most men will—chooses 
the transient. And then as the day denarts, “un- 
der her solemn fillet” he sees, too late, “the 
scorn.” 

What Emerson has said in this poem—much 
better than any description of it can indicate— 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky has suggested in prose: 
“With some, time is mere duration, a blank, fea- 
tureless thing, gliding swiftly and insensibly by. 
With others every day, and almost every hour, 
seems to have its distinctive stamp and charac- 
ter, for good or ill, in work or pleasure.” 

If, then, one is confused by the multitude of 
possible good resolutions, is it not the part of 
wisdom to seize upon this one thing for the new 
year: to make the most of every opportunity, to 
practise what Mr. Lecky calls “the art of wisely 
using the spare five minutes, the casual vacancies 
or intervals of life?” This is a resolution which 
is not lost in the breaking. It is for daily renew- 
al, with constantly increasing power to turn it 
into act.—Youth’s Companion. 





The Habit of Starting Right. 


Unless there has been a marked change in hu- 
man nature during the past year, as many people 
will begin 1903 with a series of good. if not ac- 
tually new, resolutions as began the preceding 
year under similar conditions. Not all of these 
will subscribe to a completely formulated contract 
for improved behavior—the majority, in fact, will 
resolve sub-consciously. But the yearly making 
of resolutions comes so pat with the beginning 
of a fresh calendar on the first of each succeeding 
January that the custom has an indefinite and 
altogether fortunate tenacity. 

It has been often repeated that these good res- 
olutions are like glass balls in that they are made 
for the sole purpose of being broken. The figure 
shows an inadequate knowledge of the uses of 
glass balls; before breaking they are intended to 
serve a more useful purpose in training the eye 
and hand of a marksman. A good resolution, even 
when broken, gives mental training very much in 
the same fashion. The process of making it and 
of honestly trying to carry it out is a long and 
necessary first step toward the mental strength 
that makes a human being actually master of his 
own actions. A faculty for comfort, for exam- 
ple, is a pleasant thing to carry on a journey, but 
laziness is a useless piece of luggage. 

Successful resolutions, all comic writers to the 
contrary, are really made on the first of every 
January, but they depend, like genuinely success- 
ful politics, much more on common sense than on 
emotional impulse. A man who has been intem- 
perate in his own comfort—to keep to the one 
concrete example of laziness, or to its even worse 
form, procrastination—ean hardly leap into ac- 
tivity and hold the pace very long at a time. He 
can, however, divide his daily existence inta two 
parts, during one of which he may busily tie up 
the loose ends cf his occupations, and during the 
other devote himself to doing nothing with all the 
success to be expected of his past experience. 
Even if he fails in the effort the attempt is some- 
thing toward a future success along the same 
line of endeavor. There is much more reason to 
respect the man who makes and breaks a yearly 
set of resolutions than to respect the discouraged 
individual who gives up trying after a few fail- 
ures.—Saturday Evening Pest. 


How many of us, looking back, recognize the 
fact that we have been influenced and helped far 
less by all the maxims and efforts designed to 
make us good than by some pure, good life lived 
ateadily and simply before us day by day.—John 





ent thing according to differing personal needs. | G. Holland. 
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THE RECORD OF 1902. 





A Resume of the Important Events of | 
the Year that has Just Ended. | 


In the year just closed the greatest 
event was the settlement of the Boer 
War, followed by the voting of Brit- 
ish millions for the rehabilitation of 
South Africa; the largest interna- 
tional incident was the work of The 
the | 
the 


Hague tribunal in deciding 
“Pious Fund” dispute 
United States and Mexico; the most 


was 


between 


stupendous financial operation 
Mr. Morgan’s steamship combine, em- 
bracing 141 steamers of 1,100,000 ton- 
nage; the most remarkable condition | 


was the continued increase of Amer- 
ican prosperity in spite of the un- | 
paralleled coal strike, which was in | 
itself a breaker of all previous rec- 
ords. 

More prominent and 
seemed the American 


spectacular 


of 


invasion 


| gan its experience in free 


| Africa trouble broke forth anew in 
| Ireland. 


strengthened its 
hold on Manchuria and pushed its 
railroad projects. strug- 


Russia 


yermany 
gled with its new tariff and suffered 
from industrial depression. France 
continued its movement against the 
church orders. Japan advaneed. 
China dallied in the payments of its 
war indemnities, and Minister Wu 


was recalled from Washington. The 


| peace of Asia ended the year in bet- 


There 
were the usual insurrections in South 
America, with Venezuela as a storm 
centre, and the troubles are still hov- 
In the United States the Re- 
publicans suffered a few losses in the 
November elections, but not enough 
to destroy their majority in the new 
House of Representatives, which ma- 
jority will be about thirty. Cuba be- 
govern- 


ter shape than was expected. 


ering. 


ment. 

Mareconi’s wireless telegraphy, in 
the popular sense, was the greatest 
scientific achievement. 





European industries and markets, 
but in reality the domestic showing 
of American progress was the most 


dazzling in the whole history of the 
We must go far back to find 
Our 

its 


world. 
ground for a proper contrast. 

national debt reached 1865 
maximum of $2,381,530,214.96; at the 
end of 1902 it had been redueed to 
almost $900,000,000, the figures for 
the fiseal year ending July 1, 1902, be- 
ing $931,070,340, a decrease of more 
than $56,000,000 over the year pre- 


eeding. 


in 


All other nations inereased 
their debts during the year; our debt 
came down more than a million dol- 
lars a week, and that, too, against 
the largest expenditures of any Govy- 
ernment. During the year the im- 
ports inereased and the exports de- 
ereased, showing a trade-balance loss 
of nearly two hundred millions, and 
yet in spite of that there has been 
during the past two years an inercase 
of over $1,300,000,000 in deposits in 
the national banks, while the deposits 
in savings and State institutions 
have shown similar growth. Crops, 
mining, manufactures and transpor- 
tation interests all reached their 
highest totals. 

In the Governments of the world 
few changes were made. The royal 
deaths included Marie Henrietta, 
Queen of the Belgians; King Albert, 
of Saxony, and the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar. Edward VII, by the grace of 
modern surgery, defied superstition 
and had a coronation. The Marquis 
of Salisbury resigned the Premier- 
ship to his nephew, Arthur J. Bal- 
four, who continues the Government 
which has been nicknamed “Hotel Ce- 
cil,” because so many members of 
the Cecil family are in its snuggest 
berths. 





TRIED TO CONCEAL IT. 
It’s the old story of “murder will 
out” only in this case there’s no 
crime. 
backache or dyspepsia and thinks it’s 


nothing and tries to hide it until she | 
deceive | 


finally breaks down. Don’t 
yourself. Take Electric Bitters at 
once. It has a reputation for curing 
Stomach, Liver and Kidney troubles 
and will revivify your whole system. 
The worst forms of those maladies 
will quickly yield to the curative 
power of Electric Bitters. 


and guaranteed by all druggists. 





After peace came to South | 


A woman feels rundown, has | 


Only 50e, | 


The flying 
machine, despite the best Santos-Du- 
mont and others could do, failed to 
make a convincing success. 
sie and the drama were all barren of 
masterpieces. The outpouring of 
new books was the largest on record, 


the figures of the previous year. The 


Emile Zola, Frank R. Stockton, 
George Alfred Henty, George Doug- 
las Brown, Edward Eggleston, Wil- 
liam Allen Butler, Jean de Bloch, El- 
bridge S. Brooks, Horace FE. 
Aubrey de Vere, John Appleton 
Brown, Albert Bierstadt, Thomas 
Dunn English, Junius Henry Brown, 
Francis Bret Harte, Amos J. Cum- 
mings, Paul Leicester Ford, Edward 
Lawrence Godkin, Jean J. Benjamin- 
Constant, Madame Durand (“Henri 
Greville”), Dr. George H. Hepworth, 
Mrs. Hector (“Mrs. Alexander”), J. 


Seudder, 


Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, and 
last but not least, Frank Norris. 


Old-time ministrelsy went out in the 
deaths, very close together, of Billy 


ant. 
The death of the year that elicited 





of his will and his bequests to edu- 
eation, was that of Cecil John 
Rhodes. Other deaths included the 
Marquis of Dufferin, Sir Ellis Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, Charles  L. 


A. Latane, Henry G. 
John P, 


Earl of 


Marquand, 


Kimberly, General 





J. Tissot, Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard, | 


West, Billy Emerson and Neil Bry- | 


Tiffany, | 
Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, Bishop J. | 


Altgeld, Noah Davis, the | 
Wade | 
Hampton, General Elbert L. Viele, | 





Art, mu- | 


but none of the “best sellers” reached | 


deaths in art and literature included | 





Krupp, Theodore F. Seward, origi- 
nator of the “Don’t Worry” clubs, 
and Thomas B. Reed. 

It was a year of magnificent giv- 


ing. Mr. Carnegie continued his 
generosity. The colleges received 
more students and more millions 


than ever before. The most impor- 
tant educational movements were to- 
ward the shortening of the college 
term and the reopening of the ques- 
tion of co-education. Football flour- 
ished: its fatalities for the year were 
13 against 6 in 1901; its seriously 
injured 85 against 75 in 1901. In 
general sports the year was more in- 
teresting than notable. 

Doctor Lorenz toured the country 
and amazed surgeon and layman 
alike by his marvelous operations in 
cases of hip disease. Peary return- 
ed safely from a new attempt to lo- 
eate the Pole. Doctor Loeb made 
new studies of the origin of life. 

Many pressing problems were ad- 
vanced but not settled. Among these 
the The 
need of a more elastic currency has 


is inter-oecean canal. 


not been met, although generally re- 


eognized. The great subway in 
New York is still under way. The 


trust question is before Congress. 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona 
are knocking for admission to State- 
hood. The elimination of the color- 
ed vote in the South is coming be- 
the The 
have thrived, but they have not ad- 
The 


Coal Commission is at work on a defi- 


fore eourts. ehurehes 


vaneed much toward a union. 


nite program of peace and arbitra- 
tion which may do more for the bet- 
and capital 

Jegislation 


labor 
of 


has been able to accomplish. 


ter relations of 
than a half-century 


Finally, the figure that looms most 
conspicuously on the horizon for the 
moment is Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and the nation that looks largest in 
the affairs of the world is the United 
States.—Saturday Evening Post. 





Bevare of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercary, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 


| when entering it through the mucous surfaces. 


the most comment, not only because 
of the man himself but also because | 


J. Sterling Morton, Potter Palmer, | 


| Paunecefote, John Henry Barrows, 
Dean WHoffman, Bishop Whipple, 
William Lidderdale (formerly Gov- 
| ernor of the Bank of England), John 
Ww. 
Dr. Kendall Adams, Chicf 
Rabbi Jacob Joseph, Senator James 
MeMillan, Major J. W. Powell, Rear- 
Admirals Jouett and Selfridge, Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Virchow, Judge Hor- 
ace Gray, George Hoadley, John C, 


Charles 


| : Mes . 
| Admiral William T. Sampson, Lord | 


Mackay, Cardinal Ledochowski, | 


| Bullitt, Samuel D. Babcock, Herr | 


Such articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of thesystem. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, 
by F. J. Cheney & Co, Testimonials free. 

Ba Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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of a fence is—*‘How long does it last,’’ and. ‘‘Tlow 
Well does it serve iis purpose.’’ How's ours? 
PAGKE WOVEN WIKRE FENCE CO, ADRIAN. MICH 


666. 


No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 

cular, E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 
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This illustration was made from the 
photograph of a field of Timothy. 
The portion on the left was not, 
that on the right was, fertilized with 


Nitrate of Soda 


400 pounds to the acre, Every far- 
mer is interested in getting the 
heaviest possible yield of grass. 


The latest edition of our Bulletin, ‘* Food 
for Plants,’’ contains an excellent article on 
“Grass Growing for Profit,’’ with proof 
that the yield of barn-cured hay may be in- 
creased 1000 pounds acre for each 100 
pounds of Nitrate of Soda used, will be sent 
free to all interested. Send name on Post Card, 


per 


WILLIAM © 


IY John Street, 


“TTR rector, 


Room 166, «ew York 

















TO ALL WHO WANT TO BUY 


Wind-Mills 


AND PUMPS, 


ENGINES AND SAW-MILLS, CORN 
HUSKERS AND SHREDDERS, 
FNSILAGE AND FODDER, 
HAY AND RICE-STRAW 
PRESSES, CORN MILLS,C ORN SHEL- 
LERS, DRAG WOOD SAWS, 
SEWING MACHINES, Erc. 


We offer our services, and think we can 
save you some money. We will ship di- 
rect from manufacturer to customer. 

Write us and let us know what you 
want. Yorrs for service, 


W. H. WORTH & CO. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


FREE 


From anxiety over 
wash day, are all who 
use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We guaran- 
tee it to be the best. A 
trial machine sent at 
factory price. Agents 
wanted for exclusive 
Write for 


We will 








territory 


catalogue with full description. 
surely please you. 


LYONS WASHING MACHINECO., Lyons Mich 










60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 

Copyricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


& C0,3618r2dway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
For free book, 


tentability. ar] 
TRADE-MARKS “= 


CASNOWE 


OPPOSITE.U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 


Patents and 
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How Farmers Can Promote Good Legis- 
lation. 


As a matter of fact there ought to 
be a good understanding between the 
lawmakers and the folks at home all 
the way along. Not only have we a 
right to know what our representa- 
tives are thinking and doing all the 
time, but we are clearly within our 
province when we use all honorable 
let 
think about the 


means to them know 


various problems 


which come up from time to time for | 
Most of the measures | 


consideration. 
proposed have an interest to us more 
Some of them vital- 
and as a 


or less directly. 
ly affect us, individually 
nation. 

This may scem to many 
out of the ordinary that they may 
not really see how they can do any- 
thing to influence their lawmakers. 
And it may be proper at this time 
the 


States is in regular session and the 


when the Congress of 


Legislatures of a good many of the 
States are in session, to think over 
some of the things we ought and 


relationship with our representatives. 

In the first place, we 
them a letter. Unele Sam is a most 
faithful servant in seconding our ef- 
Write a letter and 
he comes to our door and does all the 


may send 


forts in this line. 
rest. In a day or two what we have 
written is in the hands of the mem- 
And it is certain that if they 
doing 


bers. 
are honest men, bent upon 
their duty as public officers, they will 
be glad to get that letter. And 
whether they would be willing to ad- 


mit it or not they will be a little more | 


eareful in making up their minds 
what to do about the particular ques- 
tion about which you have written 
them than they would otherwise have 
been. And if any considerable num- 
ber of farmers seem to be interested 
enough to write to them on the same 
topic, they will be pretty careful to 
see to it that their votes are on the 
right side. 


More than one important measure 


has been earried or defeated in State 
and national polities by the letters 
the Without 
doubt the oleomargarine law passed 


sent in by farmers. 
a year ago was pressed to a suecess- 
ful issue by the efforts of the farm- 
The 


duced in the several States have all 


ers. franchise tax bills intro- 


been furthered to a suecessful issue | 


by the rural constitueney of the Leg- 
islators, aided by an enlightened ru- 
ral press. 

The right of petition also belongs 
peculiarly to the farming community. 


And although the average legislator | 


may say that he is absolutely inde- 
pendent of all 


may be sure that he will not consign 


such influences, we 
these forms of popular opinion to ob- 
livion without giving them his earn- 
est consideration, and the chances 
are that he will not entirely ignore 


them when he comes to vote. 


Finally, we may pay our represen- | 


tatives a personal visit. If we ean 
not go ourselves, we can club togeth- 
er and send a reliable man to tell the 
lawmakers what we think about mat- 


ters and things. More and more the 


what we | 


an idea so | 


United | 


| Congressmen. 


nienee which it would 


farmers of the country are coming 





to understand what a power lies be- 
hind their votes. More and more they 
see that while matters are pending 
they may help or hinder their prog- 
ress by eppeariug before the commit- 
tees having them in charge and let 
ting ittbe known how they feel abont 


them. In none of these ways are we 


| to feel that we are using our power 


as a club to foree our representatives 
to do whst thex 5: leve to be wrong. 
Nor is it right for us ever to write 
letters to 
not 


scolding our members. 
vinegar, attracts the 


fly—Farm Journal. 


Molasses, 





Postal Currency. 


Although the Post Cheek Curren- 


ey bill, failed of passage at the last 


; session of Congress, there seems to 


be no doubt that the measure can 


| sueeeed in the present session if its 


the country 
make their desire known to their 
The plan of having 


advoeates throughout 


| United States money so printed that 


the bills of small denominations ean 


me Te | be eonverted into cheeks payable to 
ought not to do to maintain a close | 


order at any post office is no doubt 
familiar to most of the people by this 
time, as it has been described with 
The conve- 
afford, the 
losses which it would save to the mul- 


frequeney and in detail. 


send 
small amounts of money through the 


titude who have oceasion to 


| mails, doing away with the trouble 
| of securing money orders, unques- 


tionably would be, in the aggregate, 
vast. The scheme is so practicable, 
and so entirely simple, that the won- 


| der is that it was not devised and 
adopted long ago. Almost every 


newspaper in the country has com- 
mented upon it, and we do not recall 


/ one that has found reason for oppos- 


ing it. Congress should at the com- 
ing session pass the bill and give the 
business public the benefit of a really 


valuable idea. 





Teddy’s Confidence. 
A friend of the family 
says that when Theodore, Jr., was 


Roosevelt 


but a small chap of seven years he 
was thrown into a state of great ex- 
citement by a proposed trip in the 


eare of his mother. The night before 


he started his father said, “Ted, you | 
|} must take good eare of your mother 


while you're away.” 
That night the  ehild 
himself without any help from his 
nurse, and when he knelt at his moth- 
er’s knee to say his prayers, he pray- 


undressed 


ed, “Please, God, take good eare of 
papa, but ’m going with mamma my- 
self.”—Seleeted. 





For all other pleasures substitute 
consciousness that you are obeying 
God, and performing not in word, 
but in deed, the duty of a wise and 
good man.—Epietetus. 








WONDERFUL NERVE 

Is displayed by many a man endur- 
ing pains of accidental Cuts, 
Wounds, Bruises, Burns, Sealds, Sore 
feet or stiff joints. But there’s no 
need for it. 
will kill the pain and cure the trou- 
ble. It’s the best Salve on earth for 
25e, at all druggists. 


Piles, foo, 





Bueklen’s Arnica Salve | 





VHOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 


TROUBLE AND DON’T KNOW IT 


To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do for YOU, 
‘Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May Have a Sample Bottle Free 


by Mall. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 


responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 


therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted’to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need at- 
tention—but your kidneys most, be- 
cause they do most and need atten- 
tion first. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” be- 
gin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys are well they will help 
all the other organs to health. A 
trial will convince anyone. 

The mild and immediate effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. Swamp-Root will set your 
whole system right, and the _ best 
proof of this is a trial. 

14 West 117th St., New York City. 
Oct. 15, 1901. 

Dear Sirs:—“I had been suffering 
severely from kidney trouble. All 
symptoms were on hand; my former 
strength and power had left me; I 
could hardly drag myself along. Even 
my mental capacity was giving out, 
and often I wished to die. It was 
then I saw an advertisement of yours 
in a New York paper, but would not 
have paid any attention to it, had it 
not promised a sworn guarantee with 
every bottle of your medicine assert- 
ing that your Swamp-Root is purely 
vegetable, and does not contain any 
harmful drugs. I am seventy years 
and four months old, and with a good 
conscience I can recommend Swamp- 
Root to all sufferers from kidney 
troubles. Jfour members of my fam- 
ily have been using Swamp-Root for 
four different kidney disease, with 
the same good results.” 

With many thanks to you, I re- 
main, 

Very truly yours, 


ROBERT BERNER. 


You may have a sample bottle of 
this famous kidney remedy, Swamp- 


| Root, sent free by mail, postpaid, by 





which you may test its virtues for 
such disorders as kidney, bladder and 
uric acid diseases, digestion, 
when obliged to pass your water fre- 
quently night and day, smarting or 
irritation in passing, brick-dust or 
sediment in the urine, head ache, 
back ache, lame back, dizziness, sleep- 


poor 


lessness, nervousness, heart distur- 
bance due to bad kidney trouble, skin 
eruptions from bad blood, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, diabetes, bloating, irri- 
tability, wornout feeling, lack of am- 
bition, loss of flesh, sallow complex- 
ion, or Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sedi- 


way 
AS) 
\) 





ment or settling, or has a cloudy ap- 
that your 
kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery 
of Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney 
and bladder specialist. Hospitals 
use it with wonderful success in both 
slight and severe eases. 
ommend it to their patients and use 


pearance, it is evidence 


Doctors rec- 


it in their own families, because they 
recognize in Swamp-Root the great- 
est and most successful remedy. 
Swamp-Root is pleasant to take 
and is for sale the world over at 
druggists in bottles of two sizes and 
two prices—fifty-cent and one-dollar. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remem- 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney 
or bladder trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send 
at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you 
by mail, immediately, without cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root, and a book containing many of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from men and women cured by Swamp-Root. 
In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that 
you read this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer. 
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J. H. KING, PRESIDENT. 


CVUCL A UMIUAD 





F. J. HOLDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The best equipped, largest, most successful and progressive business college in the 


Carolinas. 
experts. 
paid. Board, ten dollars per month. 


Address, 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship and English, taught by 

2 REFERENCES: Every bank and leading business concern in Raleigh. 
Contract given to secure our graduates positions or money refunded. 
No vacation. 
Write to-day for latest College Joaranl, Special Offers and Holida 
G’s 


Railroad fare 
Enter any time. ’ 
Greetings. 


USINESS COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N., C. 

















They are operated by thonsands. 
Free Triai allowed if desired 
logue, 


THERE'S MONEY FOR YOU IN HAWKFYE INCUB) 


d if. Write for our 
Address HAWKEYE !NCUBATOR €0,, . 





ATORS | 
50 Days 


terms and handsome cata- 
0x62, Newton, Iowa, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





TEMPERANCE “LEGISLATION FOR 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Plan of Campaign Decided on by 
the Anti-Saloon League at Its Meet- 
ing in Raleigh Last Week. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


by the Executive Committee of the 
North Carolina Anti-Saloon League 
in session with authorized represen- 
tatives of the North Carolina Meth- 
odist Conference and the Baptist 
State Convention: 

1. Prohibition of sale or manufac- 


ture of intoxicating liquors outside | 


of incorporated towns. 
of sale of liquor in towns 
than 500 population, whether incor- 
porated or not. Prohibition of man- 
ufacture of liquors in towns of less 
than 1,000 population, whether in- 
corporated or not. 

The distinction is made between 
incorporated towns and unincorpo- 
rated communities because incorpo- 
rated towns are organized and po- 


liced. It is made also to protect the 
rural districts from the saloon. It 
is made also to protect the towns 
and cities from being surrounded by 
saloons. The distinction is made in 
respect to population mainly to pre- 
vent the evasion of the law by the 
incorporation of saloon or distillery 
settlements. 

2. Local Option elections in incor- 
porated towns of more than 500 in- 
habitants at any time upon 30 days 
notice and upon petition of one-third 
of the qualified voters; provided 
elections shall not take place oftener 
than once in two years. 

In such elections the question of 
saloons or prohibition, or saloons or 
dispensary, or dispensary or prohi- 
bition, may be submitted as petition- 
ers may request; only one question 
at an election, however. 

8. Prohibition of the importation 
of liquors by any means into prohib- 
ited or dispensary territory. 

4. After July 1, 1903, all appli- 
eants for license to sell or manufac- 
ture liquors shall present with their 
application petitions in their behalf 
signed by a majority of the qualified 
voters, save in those towns and cities 
in which between the date of the en- 
actment of this bill and July 1, 1903, 
an election shall have been held and 
carried for saloons. 

These propositions are clear, and 
need no exposition. They look to 
the suppression of the saloon and 
distillery in the rural districts, and 
to local option elections in the towns 
and cities in the near future on a 
fair and reasonable basis. There 
should not be a saloon in any town 
or city unless the majority of the 
people expressly call for it. 

The people of North Carolina are 
entitled to this. They have long been 
opposed to the saloon. They heve 
never had a fair chance in a struggle 
with it. They have been hampered 
by the ignorant vote. They have 
stood in fear of division. But these 
things are now passed. And now 
that they are passed, the General As- 
sembly should freely grant the peo- 
ple’s petition for a fair opportunity 
to grapple with the evil that in their 
long afiliction fastened itself upon 
them. 

Especial attention is directed to 
paragraph four. That calls for the 
recognition on the part of the Gen- 


Prohibition | 
of less | 


| eral Assembly that the people 
North Carolina are moral people. 


olina, but solely because conditions 
| have prevented the moral forces of 


in elections against the saloons. 
| Every intelligent public man in the 
State knows that this is true. It is 





| but reasonable to ask now that, the | 
The following are the features of | 
the temperance legislation proposed | 


patience of the people be rewarded, 
and that the true attitude of the ma- 
| jority be recognized. Is it unreason- 
able to presume that the saloons 
should not be opened unless it is ex- 
pressly voted by the majority to open 
them? Is it more reasonablé to pre- 
sume that the people of North Caro- 
lina desire the saloons—recognized 
ag ruinous, as the sources of all man- 
ner of crime—to go on with their 
work unless they vote to the contra- 
| ry? To be sure, he does violence to 
the character of the people who holds 
that they favor saloons and that sa- 
loons must exist until they have been 
voted out. One does not ask a good 
; man if he loves virtue. His charac- 
ter is answer. One who believes in 








closed, and he will not ask the peo- 
ple to prove this, but will bid the sa- 
loon men disprove it. This is just 
what paragraph four calls for. It 
is fair; it is representative; it is 
reasonable; it is only a just recogni- 
tion of the patience of the moral 
forces of North Carolina; it presents 
them with the opportunity that they 
have long waited for. In their name 
we ask for this recognition and this 
opportunity to vindicate themselves 
and those who respect them. 
J. W. BAILEY. 

Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 2, 1903. 

The Executive Committee :—N. B. 
Broughton, A. J. MeKelway, J. O. 
Atkinson, T. N. Ivey, I. C. Blair, J. 
O. Oates, J. W. Bailey, and Q. 
K. Nimocks, representing ‘the N. C. 
Conference, and M. L. Kesler, rep- 
resenting the Baptist State Conven- 
tion. 





DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 


It is exceptional to find a family 
where there are no domestie ruptures 
occasionally, but these can be lessen- 
ed by having Dr. King’s New Life 
Pills around. Much trouble they 
save by their great work in Stomach 
and Liver troubles. They not only 
relieve you, but cure. 25e, at all 
druggists. 
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prere IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 


Ditching and Drainage. 





and Rod. 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- 
racing, etc., Free, 

Bostrom, Brady Mfg. Co., 
8134 W. Alabama St. » Atlanta, Ga. 

6 Berkshire pigs 

FOR St LE.- weeks old; 2 bear’ 
From registered stock. Very fire pigs, 


marked, Price $7.50 eacb. 
| them, 





eight 


Firet mouey gets 


W. J. SHUFORD, 
H.ckory, N.C, 


Louisiana Paper Shell Pe 


FOR SALE.— ‘ans. Huci se stamy if in- 


terested in nut culture, or 10c. for samn e of 
nuts. . WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C. 








| 
of | 


The saloons now exist not with the | 
consent of the people of North Car- | 


| the State from asserting themselves | 





| the people of North Carolina will say | 
that the people desire the saloons 





| and pr'ce to 

WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE | 
Is no MAKESHIFT. but the | 
bestone made for Terracing, | 
Price | 
$5 and $10, including Tripod | 
Send for-descriptive | 


|} aon closes, 


4 sows. | 
well | 





W 


no one 
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METALLIC CARTRIDGES. 


a3 URING our 30 years of gun making, we have 
discovered many things about ammunition that 
could learn ia any other way. 
discoverics in this line, together with years of 

expericnce manufacturing emmunition, enable us 

to embcdy Lage fine points in Winchester 

Meta!tic Cartridges for rides and revolvers which make them 
superior in many ways to all other brands upon the market. 
Winchester cartridges in all calibers are accurate, sure-fire 
and exact in size; being made, and loaded in a modern 
manner by skilled experts. 
Fi: — UPON HAVING WINCHESTER _—— OF bcssuvecnlanaemdaoee 


cnet 


Our 


If you want the best 





eee * 5 ae 





Sgt: SEI eS a 


SORTS 





DOES IT PA 


to have to 
shut down 


your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your saw, 


occasioned by the boxes being out of line? 


DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill 0. yours waen 
you can make its output from 25% to 3314% greater, without 


increasing your operating expenses ? 


YOU know it don’t and WE know it don’t. But we havea 


remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed 
**A dollar saved is a dollar made.” 
see how much we can save and make for you if you are enough 
Our circulars tell much, 


Works. 


interested to investigate, 


You can readily 


_ IRON: 
WORKS 


SALEM 4.C.U.5.A. 





YING IS EASY —— 


yi you have an outfit always ready at a moment’s 
notice for a small or large job in the 


GARFIELD KNAPSACK SPRAYER. 


Best sprayer made for nine-tenths of all work, as Cotton, Tobacco, Potatoes, 


Lemp 


Shrubbery, etc. Easily carried and worked, simple and durable. Copper tank concaved to fi 


back, and 


all brass pump. Nothing tocorrode. We also make the Empire King and Orchard 


Monarch, mounted sprayers forlarge operations, and others for eli purposes. Fully described 


in free catalog. Write forit. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 224 Eleventh St,.E!mira. N.Y. 
SEES SEED 








STAR PEA HULLER, | 


Wonder of the Age. 
Guaranteed to hull and cleau from 10 to 15 
bus: elsof Peas per bour, or twice aS many 
as any other band power machine made. 
Write for circular and prices. 
STAR PEA MACHINE CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


a 


Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and theirfriends, we have decided to set 
aside srace below in which they may make 
known their wantstoone another Anyone 
having a pig ora calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 














to exchange for cash, or some other ar- j 


ticle, can'tell the readers of The Provressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. Counting each fieure and each initial 
asaseparate word Cash must accgmpany 
each order for the full amount. 


A thoroughbred Jersey Bull, 
ante —— pa’ twelve months old. 


awn Color Write 
B. F. 


MORRIS, son coe N C. 
500 QUAIL WEEKLY 


Wanted ™.. 


R. F. GIERSCH, Raleigh, N. C. 














WANTED—A few hundred acres suitable 
for Game Preserve and inter Resort, 
located in the middleor western part of 
North Carolina; dry climate essential. Also 
that the place shall have good water; large, 
reomy house on same desirable; quail and 
wild turkev game desired. Send particulars 
E. W (ark, No 1,000 Union 
Trust Building, Detroit, Michigan. 





HUNTERS AND GUIDES, 
WANTED—In Virginia or North Carolina, 
rates per dav for boarding, lodging, guide 
with and witbout dogs, where birds and 


|; game are plentiful, for a week or two gun- 
| ning 


If horses can be used, state how much 
forthem. Party not less than two nor more 


than five. Must have good accommodations. | 


In answering, siate when your gunning sea, 
how far yen are from railroad 
and the nameof your nearest station <Ad- 


dress J. A. Megargee, lbh 124th St., New York. 





WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMEN IN 


| each Sta e; permanent position; 30 and ex- 


yonsen, Central! Tobacco Works Co, Penicks, 
Ja. 





Wanted —T > exchange anything for some- 
thing else? Then tell it here, 25 words or 


| less fur 25 cents. 








In All the World 


THE BEST! IWANS’ AVGER 


For fence, telegraph and telephone post holes, weils 
m prospecting for mineral, 
yj Sizes 4 to 10 in. $2.50, lin, $6. 





Agents Wanted = 


v United States Gov't. Address 


Bept. 5S, Streator, HI. 





Send for our free 
catalogue, telling 
about our three 

warrants on 


assure good © 
gardens. Gregory’s \W 
seeds have been 
the favorites of 
gardeners and flor- 
ists for 40 years. 
Always successful. 





EXCELSIOR 


PROLIFIC COTTON 


LEADS THEM ALL. 


Awarded Gold Medal at Charleston Ex- 


position over all competitors. Something 
new—small seed, cluster well around stalk; 
Five Bushels, #625; Ten Bushels, $10.00, 


Varlboro Pro‘ific Corn 


First at Georgia Experimental Station. 

First at: lemson college, S. C. Experimen- 
tal Station 

Will yield 50 per cent more ¢ Zorn than any 
other variety; One Bushel, $250; One-half 
Bushel $1 50 

What hi: her endorsement can we offer to 
the public? 


EXC: LSIOR SEED FARM, 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 


Reference: National Bank, Bennettsville,S C. 
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THE CHRISTIA LIFE 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 11. 
Christian Living. 
Philippians 4:1-13. 


Golden Text. 
alway. Philippians 4:4. 

The Church at Philippi—tThe ori- 
gin of the church at Philippi has 
been shown in the record of Paul’s 
visit to that city. 
men gathered at the river side to 


Rejoice in the Lord 


The group of wo- 


pray became the nucleus for a Chris- 
tian chureh which seems in many re- 
spects to have been a model of high 
spiritual attainments. Though sit- 
uated in a pagan city, it was remark- 
ably free from those demoralizing in- 
fluences which impeded the progress 
of many of the other New Testament 
churches. 

The Epistle to the Philippians.— 
It was from his prison cell in Rome 
that Paul sent forth this beautiful 
epistle which Epaphroditus carried 
back to the Philippians in loving 
acknowledgment of the gift which 
they had sent to the apostle in the 
midst of his imprisonment. It has 
been often remarked that this epistle 
contains less of rebuke and more of 
fervent expressions of Christian af- 
fection than any other of Paul’s epis- 
tles, 

In studying the lesson we should 
not fail to read the entire Epistle at 
a single sitting. In this way alone 
shall we obtain a comprehensive idea 
of its real beauty. 

Essential Elements of a Christian 
Life.—The verses assigned for our 
immediate study are full of sugges- 
They set forth some of those 
qualities and virtues which Paul evi- 


tion. 


dently considered inseparable from 
a well-rounded Christian life. The 
enumeration is not exhaustive by any 
means, but it is safe to say that 
where these elements are found the 
other necessary elements for Chris- 
tian living will not be wanting. Let 
us glance breifly at each one of these 
suggested qualities of a Christian 
life. 

First comes stedfastness. If we 
are to endure as Christians we must 
“stand fast in the Lord.” In other 
words, faithfulness is a prime requi- 
site for the believer. 

Next there should be of 
mind. True Christians who are well 
grounded in the faith will strive to 
be of one mind each with the other. 

Helpfulness will be 
guishing characteristie of those who 
are the Lord’s disciples. This is one 
of the surest proofs of that indwell- 
ing love which is to be the attribute 
of every Christian. We can not help 
trying to be helpful to those we love. 

Joy is one of the fruits of the 
Spirit and one of the essential quali- 
ties of the Christian life. 

Moderation, or forbearance as it 
is translated in the Revised Version, 
forms a part of every well-rounded 
Christian character. It includes both 
patience and forgiveness. 

Trustfulness is strongly 


unity 


of a distin- 


empha- 


sized by the words of the apostle in 


| 
| 


| 





the sixth verse of our lesson. “Be 
anxious for nothing” is an echo of 
our Master’s teaching, and it should 
be a watchword for every Christian. 

Prayer and thanksgiving are beau- 
tifully linked with the exhortation 
to trustfulness. We are to be anxious 
for nothing, not out of a stoical in- 


difference to our own welfare, but ! 
because by prayer and supplication | 
made | 


we have 
known our wants unto God. 

Peace, that wondrous peace which 
is one of the choicest gifts of God’s 
love, is to be another abiding char- 
acteristic of the Christian. And 
this peace is to be our’ bulwark 
against all the trials of life. 

High thinking is one of the imper- 
ative duties of the Christian believ- 
If we ask the ouestion, “What 
things shall we think about?’ we 
may find the answer in the enumera- 
tion given by the apostle. Let us 
drop all thoughts upon those things 
which are low and mean and false, 
and instead let us think upon those 
things which are true and just and 
pure and lovely and of good report. 

Every Christian should strive, like 
Paul, to lead a life which may serve 
as a worthy example, so that others 
may follow without stumbling in the 
path thus marked out. Paul was in 
himself an embodiment of these vir- 
tues which he commended to the 
Philippians. His was a deep con- 
tentment which nothing could shake, 
for it was founded upon Christ. His 
likewise was an irresistible strength, 
for he had with him and in him the 
abiding power of the Master whom 
he served. 


with thanksgiving 


er. 





A BOY CAN DO IT. 





Smoking Meat With a Brush.—New 
and Simple Method. 


The old smoke house fire has gone 
out, and with it the usefulness of the 
smoke house, itself. Neither is any 
longer wanted. <A substitute, much 
simpler, and in every 
way superior, has been 
“ found. 

i Krauser’s Liquid Ex- 
tract of Smoke is the 
new agent successfully 
and very largely em- 
ployed in smoking 
meats. Cheaper, quick- 
er, cleaner simpler—it 
has numberless advan- 

Mell tages over the old meth- 
od of the smoke house. It is applied 
with a brush or sponge, as easily and 
rapidly as paint on a board. A boy 
or girl can do it as well as an expert 
curer, and it occupies far less time 
than the old way. Always ready; no 
fire to build, no waiting for wood to 
come, or to cut it. Each piece of 
meat given exactly the coat it needs, 
thick or thin. Krauser’s Liquid Ex- 
tract of Smoke is made from select- 
ed hickory wood, and while having 
the peculiar properties of the wood 






that cure meat by smoking, it also | 
imparts a more delicious flavor to | 
hams, sausages, beef, bacon, fish, or | 
whatever is smoked with it, than the | 
old method gave, and is perfectlv | 
It also affords perfect | 
protection against insects or mould. | 
with | 
Krauser’s Liquid Extract of Smoke, | 


wholesome. 


It costs less to smoke meat 
and the meat so cured brings the best 
of «prices. Information concerning 
its use, cost, ete., can be had by writ- 
ing to the makers, E. Krauser & 
Bro., Milton, Pa. 
























Mav deposit money in bank till 

FOR STRENGTH | POSITIONS. position is secured, or pay out 

You afe through with of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 

wagon worry Sa when > z 

D HANDY WAGONS.| | 2 Draustons : 

aa s ; 4 < 

They carry 400 be. and.ao | ¢ Practical... : 

t .and don’t costa} | — s os. 

fortuneeither. Write forthe freecatalogue. Ittelisall | | 3 Business ... 3 3g 

about this wagon and the famous Electric Wheels. | Nestaviee adtens catele Qeck, Bt. Lewls 

_| | Nashville, tlanta, e Rock, ° . 

L ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 93, QUINCY, ILLINOIS..} | Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 

Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. 

| ae ae sete oer Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 

| 3 -80 For and reliabilitv. Endorsed by business men. 

| i 200 BOOKKEEPING. etc., taught by mail. Send for 

| & 150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 
| *‘NCUSATOR 





Perfect in construction and 
action, Hatches every fertile 
2g8. Write for catalog to-day. 


| GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, I. 


y t k. Y 
RUPTURE fay $1 when cured. No cure 


no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 8%4, Westbrook, 
Maine. 


THE BUSINESS AGENCY 


CAN 
Save You Money in Your Purchases 
IN 


WACONS, 























a OMS 
K/\S¥ ONE-HORSE, TWO-HORSE, 
ual With or without bcdy and seat. 


BUCCIES, 


OPEN AND TOP. 
SURRIES, HARNESS, Erc., 


Direct from the Manufacturers. 














SOLID DISK, CUTAWAY OR 


Drag Harrows, 


CORN SHELLERS, FARM AND 
CHURCH BELLS, HAY 
PRESSES, PLOWS 
AND CASTIsGS. 














Cutting Knives 


FROM $2.50 UP 





Farm and Poultry Fencing. 
Barbed and Plain Wire. 
















From $11.00 Up. 
% WITH OR WITHOUT WARE. 





~ 


Pianos and Organs Fully Warrante 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. Send for Catalog IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE SEWING MACHINES. Box Cover or Drop Head, five 
Drawers, $17.50; seven Drawers, $18.50. g@ FRUIT TREKS. AP- 
PLE AND PEACHES, 6c. each. PEAR TREES, 12% to 15c each. 
GRANULATED SUGAR §5 ©0 per Ioo lbs., and upward tendency. 


SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 
Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at rices, by th 

| market prices. Soda, in 112 tb. kegs, 14 cts. per P » by the 1,000, keg and sack. 

| Ib. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 11}, cts. per b. 

| Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 

Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 

ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 


"Tl, B, PARKER, S, B, A., 








Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, whocontributed to the Business Agency 


Fund solicited. Let me know your wan 
and Iwill get prices. . _ 


105 WEST MARTIN 8T., (Academy ef 
Music Bldg.), RALEIGH, N. C, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


‘The New Year’ ” Challenge. 


Young man, 
What is your plan 
Of progress? Are you 
Going to pull through ? 
Or will you lie down in the road 
And let your load 
Sink you out of sight 
In the mud? 
Have you white 
Blood, 
And pale, 
That eurdles 
“Pau,” 
And dares not face 
The chances of the race? 
Or, have you red, clear red, 
The good strong color 
All the great have shed 
In deed or thought, 
For every triumph wrought 
Out of what seemed full 
Of the impossible ? 
Have you the nerve 
To serve 
Until you can be master? 
And work outside the gate 
Until you win 


at the hard word 


To wait 


The strength to open it and enter 
in? 

Have you the heart to meet 

Defeat 

Day after day, 

And yet hold to the way 

That upward leads, 

And must needs 

Be hard and rough 

To make man tough 

Of sinew and of soul, 

Before he sees the goal ;— 

So, when it is attained, 

He shall have strength to hold 

What he has gained, 

And use it so 

That it to greater good shall grow? 

Young man, 

Think 6n these things. 

What each one brings 

Is as your choose it; 

You may take 

The stake, 

Or you may lose it. 

Start in 

To win 

And keep straight in the way 

Unflagging to the end; 

Whatever it may be 

Is victory. 


—William J. Lampton in “Success.” 





Games for Children. 


From time to time directions for 
the playing of some excellent and 
lively games and for clever sleight- 
of-hand tricks have been published in 
the “American Boy.” Believing that 
they could be made a source of 
tertainment at winter parties, 
reproduce a few herewith. 

AN 


en- 
we 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 


Suspend a small piece of cotton 
wrapping thread, such as merchants 
use for tying up parcels, from the 
top of the inside of a glass show ease, 
letting one end hang free. Let the 
string be five or six inches long, and 
be fastened to the under side of the 
top of the show case with a bit of 


wax, or with a tack or pin stuck into 
the rib of the show ease, if there be 
one near the center. 


Shut the doors 


» 


of the show case, 
perfectly dry hand—for instance, the 
back of one’s hand is usually dryer 
than the palm—rub the glass near 
where the string is suspended, quick- 


| ly, but not too hard, and the string 
| will soon begin to swing backward 
| and forward, and finally bend up and | 





cling to the glass and wriggle around 
as if it were alive. This experiment 
will not only be amusing, but will set 
you thinking. The experiment will 
not work in summer, so you will have 
to keep it for winter, or any time af- 
ter the first frost in the fall. 
FINDING THE MARKED COIN, 


Place 


the pennies in a hat, then | 


and then, with a | 


| oceans and 


| of water, 


hand it around, one of the guests be- | 


ing requested to remove one, and one 
only, of the coins, and to mark it, by 
scratching it with a penknife. In- 


duce the same person to hold it as | 


long as possible in the hand in order 
that the penny may become warm. 
All the eoins, by the way, in the first 
instance, should come from a very 
cool place—if possible, from the ice 
box, or cold cutdoor air. 
should now be covered with a silk 
handkerchief and be passed to you 
as quickly as possible. You imme- 
diately thrust your hand beneath the 
covering and detect, by the warmth 
of the eoin which has been handled, 
the marked one. Do not, 
make the 





however, 


the penny. 


CAT AND RAT. 


The players form a_ circle’ with 
hands clasped. One is chosen for 
eat, who stands outside of the circle 
and tries to catch another in the cen- 
ter, who is the rat. The players 
forming the circle try to help the rat 
by raising their hands to let him run 
under them, but try to keep the cat 
from breaking through the circle. 
When the rat is caught he joins the 
circle, the cat becomes rat, and a new 
eat is chosen. 
NUMBERS CHANGE 


numbered and 
The player who is 
in the center and ealls 


The players are 
stand in a circle, 
“it” stands 


two numbers. The players whose 
numbers are called must change 


places, while the player who is “it” 
tries to get one of their places. The 
player who is left without a place be- 
comes “it.” 

BEAN BAG BOX. 


“‘asten a small box inside of one 
about twice the size, and that in a 
third, leaving at least six inches mar- 
gin between the boxes. This, inclined, 
is placed ten feet from the throwing 
line. 
thrown into the smallest box count 
five points, into the middle box ten 


points. The player scoring the lar- 


| gest number gf points wins. 


SQUAT TAG IN A CIRCLE 


One player stands in the center of 
the circle, and tries to tag someone 
in the circle, 
avoid being caught. 


. to 


who must “squat” 

fore he squats, he must take his turn 
1 ’ 

in the center. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. Book “Business Dairying” and 
Cat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 





fact instantly known, but | 
appear to hesitate before selecting | 


The hat | 





Each player has five bags. Bags | 


If tagged be- | 


The Tiny Earth and the Vast Universe. 


A young correspondent has written | 


asking for some information 
the vast spaces 


do not believe that 


in our Universe. 


as to | 
L | 


ean do better | 


than copy what I have already writ- | 


on this subject. 
that 


ten in “Forward” 


Geographers estimate 


seas of our 
tain over 373,000,000,000,000 gallons 


if any one can 


the | 
globe con- | 


conceive | 


what that vast amount really means. | 


Surely the finest possible grain of 


sand tossed about in that mighty vol- | 


ume is indeed a tiny object in com- 
parison, and one to be ignored. Yet, 
it far 
than 


microseopie as it seems, is 


larger in proportion is 
earth the 


which is contained round 


in 
us in that 
part of the universe easily reached by 


the unaided eye. For astronomers 


| finding a mile much too small a unit 


for their stupendous measurements, 


have created “light years” as their 


gauge of distanee. Now, a “light 
year” is that distanee which light 


will travel in and light 
rushes through space about one hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand miles 
second, 


ney that would take an express train 


one year; 
a 
or travels in a year a jour- 


over eleven million years to accom- 
plish. For light, 
gotten over ten days ahead of sound, 
both starting at the instant. 
Taking our sum as a center of a globe 
of space on the of 
which is our nearest stellar neighbor, 
Alpha Centauri, we have a space con: 
taining 70,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000 miles 
Now, Alpha Centauri only 
four and one-third light years away 
from us, while Vega, at a distance of 
ninety-six light years, ealls for fig- 


in one second, has 
same 


circumference 


square 


is 


ures so vast in their meaningless 
quantity that the printer would sure- 
ly rebel at sparing the hundreds 
ciphers required to set them forth. 
Well has the poct sung of man: 
“Who sounds with a tiny plummet, 
who seans with a purblind eye, 
The depth of that fathomless ocean, 
the wastes of the limitless sky.” 
—Dr. Eugene 


Cram’s Magazine for November. 


Murray-Aaron, in 





our | 


vast volume of space | 
| ren County. 








WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

It is preps ared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 


Asa HYMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
atism Sprains, Sore Throat, ete., it 
Ieinvaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam so!d is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send fer desc riptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,ete. Addre 


THE LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 











| 


Every mother can have, free, our 


book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, ete, 
save many @ medical bill. 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to 
delicate stomach of childhood. 
eure a ee for 50 vears, 
mail, 25 « 


E. & $. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


It will 
It teaches 


the 
“Tt has 
Bottle by 








NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 
President—W. B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 


Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, 
Currituck County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo, 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L'ncoln County. 


M. 
Moyock, 


T. Lane, Greensboro, 


H. Lane, Aurora, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John G:aham, Warrenton. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikevilie, 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton, 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J.K, Hughes, Hillsboro. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Keck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines? Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. EK. Pogue, Kaleigh. 
Treasurer—C, B. Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION, 


President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale, 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. B. Parker, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and E. F’. Lamb, 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 

S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) J. B. Coffield, Eve- 
retts; (2) E. L. Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; 
(3) Wm. Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, 
Auburn; (5) J. S. Cuninghan, Cuningham; 
(6) A. I. McCallum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. 
McRae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
tonia; (9) W. A. Gre ham, Machpelah; (10) A. 
Cannon, Horse Shoe, 

Howard Browning, Littleton. 

J. R. Joyce, Reidsville, 

G. E, Flow, Monroe. 

J.C. Ray, Boone. 

OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McCarthy, Kotanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator, 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
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~ HEALTH NOTES 


; Something Better Than Medicine. 





An American, with the rare faculty | 
for seeing things exactly as they are, | 
managed to gain admission to a re- 
ception to a large Italian pilgrimage 
in the Sistine Chapel a few weeks 
ago. When the Pope was brought in 
he saw the frail figure and strangely 
white face he had expected to see; 
but he was surprised by the anima- 
tion, the aliveness, of the features 
and gestures in response to the deaf- 
ening shouts and cheers of the pil- 
grims. His became 
amazement when the Pope descended 
from the chair, walked to the ros- 
trum, took off his heavy stole and 
handed it to an attendant, straight- 
ened himself, and in a firm, resonant 


astonishment 


yoice proceeded to deliver a ten-min- 
ute oration—a swift flood of 
quent and energetic words, empha- 


elo- 


sized by gesticulation that was econ- 
tinuous and foreeful. And for an 
hour afterward the Pope sat talking 
and laughing with the heads of the 
several delegations into which the 
pilgrimage was divided. 


Away back in 1878, when the Papal 


nite purpose on earth and sets about 
it intelligently and not like a child 
given the range of a confectionary. 
It is possible for any man to rise and 
to go to bed at the same hours every 
day, to arrange his physical life in 


| just as orderdly a fashion as he must 
| arrange his mental life if he accom- 





plishes anything at all. 

But the great secret of Leo’s power 
and capacity in spite of his feeble 
body and his ninety-two years is diet. 
Diet means enough fuel—plenty, but 
not fuel to choke the furnace. 

The Pope eats for the good of his 
body, not for the amusement of his 
palate. He lets his mind tell him 
when to stop, not greedy, blind self- 
ish appetitte. He eats so little that 
the average man or woman would 
eall it starvation. But he eats 
enough, and it is of the best quality. 
At times he overeats—for the appe- 
tite for food is the strongest, the 
most insidious, the most dangerous 
in the human body. He is promptly 
punished, his feebleness making him 
luckier in that respect than are most 


overeaters. He doesn’t then-let his 


| palate cajole and fool him into think- 


election was holding, Leo XIIT. was | 


chosen as a compromise because the 


rival candidates, looking at him as | 
and returns to his routine. 


he sat among the Cardinals, thought 
that one so frail and white would not 
another 


long postpone attempt to 


achieve their ambition. 


That will be | 


: | 
a quarter of a century ago on Feb- | 


ruary 20, and within three months | 


Leo will be ninety-three years old. | 
the | 
grounds of the Vatiean since he was | 


He has never been outside 
hailed Pope. The Vatican is on the 
unhealthful of the hills’ of 


Ile was born a physical weak- 


most 


Rome. 


ing he is ill because he eats too little; 
he doesn’t eat more and send out for 
a package of pepsin chewing gum or 
a box of digestive tablets. He apol- 
ogizes by eating nothing for a while 


Possibly your doctor may not as- 
sent to this—he may like to eat, may 
have an appetite made morbid by 
years of over-stimulation; he may 
like to fancy that disease germs can 


find lodgment in healthy tissue, that | 


headaches and nerve-aches and fever 
blisters and low spirits and “nervous 


| prostration” come from overwork and 


ling, has been inclined to sickness all | 


his life. 


Yet every day he has toiled | 


and toils more hours than tradesmen | 


permit their sturdy adherents to toil; | 


for twenty-five years he has person- 


“our modern neurotic atmosphere” 
and not from a stomach overloaded 
by “three square meals.” How many 
of us are willing to lay down our 
lives or, worse still, to spend them in 
discomfort and sickness for the sake 


| of “three square meals a day” in de- 


ally directed the policies and aets of | 


his world-embracing church, even to 


details; he has been harassed by the | 


most vexatious problems that have | 


disturbed Catholie Rome since the 
days of Luther. And when he be- 
came Pope he had been hard at work 
for fifty years! 


Why has he lived? 


Why has he | 


been able to work and work hard and | 
well at the most exhausting of all | 


labor? 


Why has he not been compelled to 
take “long vacations” 
needed rests” ? 


“much 
Why has he never 
“nervous prostra- 


and 


been down with 


tion” ? 


The answer to all these questions 
is in two words: 
Diet. 

The human body is nothing but a 
Strong, delicate machine. It 
be treated as a machine. 


Regularity. 
must 
run regularly, it must be rested regu- 


True, a priest ean be regular with 
greater ease than many men of busi- 
ness or of the other professions. But 
it is also true that a man in any walk 
of life can compel himself to regular- 
ity—provided he has a serious, defi- 


| 
How has he withstood that | 
fatal combination—work and worry? | 





It must be | 





fiance of our sedentary habits ? 

But, whatever your doctor and you 
may convince yourselves of, the truth 
remains. And Leo XIII., born a 
physical weakling, now nearly ninety- 
three, toiling like a beaver and 
weighted with responsibilities, is an 
unanswerable witness to that truth— 
and a splendid example of rational 
self-control. 

Overeat if you will. But don’t 
blame germs or the weather or work 
for the results.—Selected. 





Ridicule is the stifler of all energy 
amongst those she econtrols—Bulwer 
Lytton. 





A MARVELOUS INVENTION. 

Wonders never cease. A machine 
has been invented that will cut, paste 
and hang wall paper. The field of 


inventions and discoveries seems to | 


be unlimited. Notable among great 
diseovéries is Dr. King’s New Dis- 
covery for Consumption. It has done 


: : | a world of good for weak lungs and 
arly ; st be repaired regularly. | - I. 
larly; it must k I 1 regular; 


saved many a life. Thousands have 
used it and conquered Grip, Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia and Consumption. 
Their general verdict is: “It’s the 
best and most reliable medicine for 
throat and lung troubles.” Every 50c¢ 
and $1.00 bottle is guaranteed by all 
druggists. Trial bottles free. 


Acme 


ASTER 


Hello, Grocer! 


Does your trade increase with stale peanuts? 
Now take the hint—keep up with times and 


Get the Only Peanut Roaster 


That will give you FRESH ROASTED NUTS every hour in the day with NO 
LABOR (3 minutes), NO ATTENTION, NO EXPENSE (2 cents). 
More of your customers would buy peanuts if you had them always 
fresh roasted. If you don’t sell peanuts, why not add that line to your 
business? It pays a large profit, takes no time, and but little capital. 

THIS IS THE 1902 ROASTER. Price $17.50, Send for fu'l circular to 


D. I. Gore Co., 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 
118 to 124 N. Water Street, WILMINGTON, N. C. 











Winter Courses in Agriculture and Dairying, 


LASTING TEN WEEKS—JANUARY 2 TO MARCH 10, 1993. 
Whole Cost of Either Course, THIRTY DOLLARS! 





These courses are for farmers, old or young; they are 
practical; they are designed for those who are inter- 
ested in Agriculture and Farm Life. They are to the 
Farmer what a Medical School is to the Doctor. Noth- 
ing will pay the YOUNG FARMER BETTER THAN THIS 
TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


No Examinations Required 
BOARD, ROOM, BOOKS, Etc., FOR 
WHOLE COURSE BUT $30.00. ::: : 

Master Your Business, Don’t Let Your Business Master You! 


A circular of information giving full description of 
the courses by addressing the Professor of Agriculture, 


A. & M. COLLEGE, Raleigh N. 6. 


Stock Raising 

Dairy Farming 
Veterinary Medicine 
Entomology 

Soil Study 

Farm Crops 

Farm Chemistry 
Care of Boilers and Engines 
Feéds and Feeding 
Breeds and Breeding 
Stock Judging 


A Perfect Weeder 


in allsoils, under all conditions. Theall important feature of flexibility 
of teeth is near perfection in the YORK IMPROVED. 
Made of square spring steel with round points, and set stag- 
gered in strong but flexible angle steel frame. Wide clearance, no g¢/ 
clogging, tecth too strong to break. Multiplies producing emp | | | 



























of soil and does not whip or bruise growing plant. Adjustable 
handles and shafts. Write for free descriptive circular. 


Spangler Manufacturing Go., 509 Queen Street, York, Pa. 



































Every Eariuer 1 Nori Caroline 
FARMER. 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 
From now until February 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
Every subzcriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 


BUUU 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
ft a RMER. 


_ Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 





OFFICE : wee 106 W EST M A RTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION, RATES: 


Single subscription, | Y@ar..........ccecceeeeees $1.00 | 


Single subscription, 6 months 
Trial subscription, 8 months 











SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


W hen sending your renewai be sure to give 
exactiy the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C.”’ 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subserip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
02,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 102; ‘1 Sep. ’08,”" to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





A WORD IN SEASON. 


The New Leaf. 


He came to my desk with a quivering 
lip— 
The lesson was done; 
“Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,” 
he said, 


“T have spoiled this one.” i: 
In place of the leaf so stained and 
blotted, 


I gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled, 
“Do better now, my child.” 


I went to the throne with a quivering 
soul— 
The old year was done; 
“Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf 
for me? 
I have spoiled this one.” 
He took the old leaf, stained and 
blotted, 
And gave me a new one, all un- 
spotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled, 
“Do better now, my child.” 
—Selected. 





The Chemistry Bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is having 
trouble with its experiments on hu- 
man food adulterations. Several 
young men were engaged to go on 
a prescribed diet of adulterated 
foods to allow the chemists to de- 
termine to what extent they might 
be deleterious for human consump- 
tion. Now it seems that mind has 
more effect than matter. One of the 
subjects is growing thin on the diet 
through constant worry over the ef- 
fect it is going to have on his con- 
stitution, and another one who does 
not believe the adulterations contain 


anything injurious eats heartily and | 


is growing fat. Cold science will 
have a hard time to draw any usc- 
ful deductions. 





Two important articles bearing on 
the question of the American meat 


supply are contributed to the Review | 


of Reviews for January. Under the 
title, “The American Ox and His 
Pasture,” Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews 
writes on the measures proposed, in 
and out of Congress, for the recla- 


mation and improvement of the graz- | 


ing lands in the West, where practi- 


cally all our beef cattle are grown | 
and fattened. This article is supple-: 


mented by a careful study of the re- 
cent advance in beef prices by Mr. 
Fred C. Croxton, an expert in the 
United States Department of Labor. 








Gardens and Fertiiizers. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


commercial fertilizers is that farm- 
ers have gotten into the habit of 
using them alone and have burnt up 


all the humus in their soil so that the | 
little dribble of fertilizer they do use | 
| has not the effect it would have if | 
| the moisture-retaining organic mat- | 


ter was in the soil. Hence the more 
manure a man makes at home and 
the more organic matter he gets into 
his soil through the growing of peas 
and other legumes, the more heavily 
and profitably he can use the com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

Our Southern gardeners and farm- 
ers both will come after a while to 
realize the great profit there is in in- 
tensive cultivation and heavy fertil- 
ization. Get the land rich in organic 
matter with stable manure and re- 
cuperative crops and you can make 
the heavy application of fertilizers 
pay, while you cannot make it pay 
on dead poor land with a little drib- 
ble of some brand of fertilizers. Good 
farming, the growing of forage and 
the feeding of stock are the means 
through which the intensive farmer 
and trucker will get his land to re- 
spond to heavy applications of con- 
centrated fertilizers. The perma- 
nent improvement of the soil must 
go hand in hand with the increased 
use of commercial fertilizers on that 
soil. When a man can take an old 
garden and get as much out of an 
acre of it as most farmers get from 
their farms,is it not time to look into 
the matter of intensive culture? You 
cannot take a dead poor piece of 
land and get big crops by piling the 
fertilizers on it, but if you have an 
old garden spot that has become un- 
productive though heavily manured, 
that is the place where you can apply 
all the commercial fertilizer you 
please and make it pay. And the les- 
son the old manured garden teaches 
ean be well carried to the farm. Com- 
mercial fertilizers will enrich you 
if you enrich your land, but if you 
use them merely to squeeze a little 
more out of the farm to sell, they 
will make you poor and your farm 
poorer. Get the old garden condi- 
tions as near as possible on the farm, 
and then do not be afraid to pile on 
the fertilizers with a lavish hand. 
“There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creases, and there is that withhold- 
eth more than is meet and cometh to 


poverty.” 


W. F. MASSEY. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





A report received from the Nevada 
Experiment Station makes some sen- 
sible suggestions about the disposal 
of dead animals on the farm and 
comments on the danger of spread- 


leaving around of dead bodies. Burn- 


| ing dead bodies is recommended. If 


they are to be buried, plant them well 


and seatter over them a liberal quan- 
tity of unslacked lime. 





AS FIRE SPREADS in dry grass, | 


so does an inflammation in the 


throat, grow down into the lungs. 
Deal promptly with a cold as with a 
fire, and when you begin to cough use 
Allen’s Lung Balsam. 


) TC ; 45 bales 
| Prices today — eeoaiee 814@s>4% 
Price this day last year ....... 71% 
Reeeipts this season ........ ..... deve tates SEQEED 
Receipts last season .......0 0... ....... 7,572 
Cottonseed, per bushel... ................. 21 


bE ciccncisnsbiid= scented sohonmeatvonness $ 75 @$1 00 

| Chickens—spring ........ ......... 15@ 22 
Hens—per head pubic decwxécctees. eae: Sam 
RORAE os Gictaiiin «G6. Shee asdvanshebaeenvesazsbinwesss -. 21@ 2 
MINION, vans Veussvanns socdccanascepsesue unney 20@ 22 
TOD. kcsecwveeteevices baecieeeys F 100@ 12% 
DRPINLY csidiscisaiak Weck astapeakinesdaynavagacshcce 60 
NUKEM, ececkcwr ponk send sucess. xaaunnneess 20@ 22 
Wheat ... .. Pe ae, a 
Wheat—seed............... Saiiecehsintensves Oe 
RUM Coruce” -AbéSestdsicavesptietstmeaeene ee 45 
Tiassa ceca dh sav stoves scans cacvesettccrc Ble 
Le ce 8 @ 9 
PINRO osc alesw cites sedecussedecectevess Munscesey 9@ 10 
SIRO oooicck e coeeesrccccsar stinn. = SOS 
PRIGGO—Gy SONG oo o.oo ses sos cnceees 5-55 10 
Tallow—unrendered ...... ............... 2@ 2% 





| four years to the day from the time 


: : | this young agency commenced busi- 
ing contagion through the careless | 


| being necessary to execute all the de- 


| tails of advertising in the high grade 
under ground away from any streams | 


| vertising, Literary, Art, Engraving, 





| floor space is 12,000 square feet. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 





Raleigh, N. C., January 3 19/2. 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
Charlotte, N. C., January 3, 1902. 








THE NORTH WIND DOTH 

BLOW and with it come the twinges 
of rheumatism. Dress warmly, stay 
indoors as much as you can and rub 
the swollen, tender muscles with 
Perry Davis’ Painkiller. 25 and 50 







Which? 


A lean and potash-hungry soil, 
wasted seed, wasted labor and idle 
gins—A MORTGAGE. Or, plenty of 


otash 


in the fertilizer, many bales and a 
busy gin--A BANK ACCOUNT. 



















Write us for 
our books. 
They are 
money w'n- 
ners. We send 
them /ree to 
farmers, 


GERMAN 
KALI 
WORKS 
93 Nassau St. 
New York 


White Wyandotte, 


Chas. F. Cates, of The Quaker Hill Farm, 
Swepsonville, N C., is again offering some 
very fine White Wyandotte Chickens for sale, 
They make a specialty of this breed—raising 
nvthing else. Write them for prices. 














cents. 


What We Will Do for 
the -hicago Show ~ 





January 19 to 24, 1903, Inclusive 


During the Chicago poultry show 
we shall publish a daily edition of 
Commercial Poultry, and this we 
purpose making better than the edi- 
tions we have published during the 
last two shows. During the week of 
the poultry show we shall also tender 
a banquet to the judges who place the 
awards on the birds in the show, and 
another banquet will be given to all 
winners of first prizes who exhibit 
three or more birds. 

With improved press facilities we 
shall also add to our artistic foree 
and make Commercial Poultry still 
more distinctively the leader of the 
poultry press of the world from the 
artistic point of view. We shall con- 
tinue to make our own style and not 
model after any other publications, 
and in all its departments make Com- 
mercial Poultry better and brighter 
than it ever has been, maintaining 
the place it has secured as the leader 
in circulation as well as literary ex- 
cellence.—Commercial Poultry, Sept. 
5, 1902. 





MAHIN’S BUSINESS EXCEEDS 
A MILLION DOLLARS. 





A Chicago Advertising Agency that 
Breaks All Records in Its 
Fourth Year. 

The Mahin Advertising Company 
will occupy the entire 8th floor of the 
Williams Building, 200 Monroe St., 
Chicago, on December 27th—just 


ness with five persons. 
Now it employs 116 persons, only 
13 of whom are solicitors, the rest 


style instituted and maintained by 
the Mahin Advertising Company. 
The new quarters give light on all 
four sides and are handsomely fitted 
for the Magazine, Newspaper, Bill 
Posting, Painting, Street Car Ad- 


Printing, Accounting, Checking and 
Addressing Departments. The total 


SEABOARD 


Air LINE RaAILway 


“CAPITA: «ITY KOUTE.” 
Short line to principal cities of the South 
and Svuuthwest, Florida, Cuba, ‘Texas, Califor- 
nia aud Mexico, reaching the Capitals of six 





States. 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTHWARD. 
Dail 
No = No. 
Lv Raleigh, BAL 412am 727 pm 
Ar Hamlet, - 70'am 1025 pm 
Ar Columbia, A 935am 1lY am 
Lv Columbia, = lWsam litbam 
Ar Savannah - Ziupm 48am 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 70 pm 915am 
Ar Tamva sf -645am 64 pw 
No. 83. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, BAL 412am 85 pm 
Ar Hamlet, ae 700am 730 pm 
ar Wilmington, sad a ee 
Ar Charlotte, bid 10 8am 1082 pm 
Ar Atlanta,} i 85 pm Tham 
Ar Augusta, O & W O....cccc0. 54) PD secceeceesseeee 
rd oe wea 5 la 2 pm uf am 
ontgomery sek pm ‘ m 
Ar Mobile, Ala. LD & Nu. 2658M ....., siete 
Ar New Orleans, L & N....... YY eee 
Ar Nashville NC&S8t.L.. 40am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, “ 415 pm 8s8%3am 
WORTHWARD. 
. No. 82 No. 88 
Lv Raleigh, BAL 13am Libam 
Ar Norlina, ” 83am liipm 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 7l5am 635 pm 
No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 135am 11°56 am 
Ar Norlina, 4 3s2am 12. pm 
Ar Ri-hbmond, “ 63,;am 4§5 pm 
Ar Washington, PRR.........1010am 846 pm 
Ar New York, O DBS OO... cccccorcee.e.- als pm 
Ar Baltimore ‘ 12am il2% pm 
Ar Philadel phia, “ 138 pm 25am 
Ar New York, és 413 pm 68am 
Ar Washington,N& WS8B, ........... 655 am 
Ar Baltimore, BS P O6........ sce, 2645 & mM 
Ar hata tn la,NYP&N,546 pm 6l6am 
Ar New York, “ 815 pm #Mam 
Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday (b) Eastern 


Time 

Connections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 
all Fiorida Kast Coast points and forall pointe 
in Texas, Mexico and California, 


TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH A8 
FOLLOWS: 























F om North. 
No. 31 at. soceeeeee 4°59 RM 
THO; GE Mtccsiacanrnascadssesesoas 85'pm 
DNGs 7 BE acecsvncccaccasccocsconenessonncsacoess snscsenseas 724am 
From South. 
No. Sat 130am 
No. 38 at 11%am 
ED ANNAN 1s; ccs conn onsuaasseounconssnaRannanaansncasdeharde 1130am 
Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 


man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 


OC. H. GATTIS, ©. T. and P. A. 
*Phones oe Raleigh, N. O. 


8S. LEARD, %'. P. A,, 
Raleigh, N. 0, 











Yarboro House Building, 








